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“MUCH IN COMMON” 


Your January 31 article on Seventh 
Day Adventism by L. W. Spitz is what 
our people need to read in these latter 
days of many false prophets. 

The legalistic, antiscriptural teachings 
of this sect are akin to those of the 
Roman church. Both bypass the Gospel 
in the same way that all man-made reli- 
gions have always done—by placing 
human reason above God’s Word. We 
can note the similarities of Adventist 
doctrines and those of Roman Cathol- 
icism especially in the following: 1. Both 
teach redemption by faith plus works, 
which amounts to works alone. 2. Both 
have false doctrines concerning the con- 
dition of the soul after death: the “state 
of unconsciousness” and the claim of 
a place of purging (purgatory). 3. Both 
demand abstinence in one form or an- 
other, always an essential part of the 
religion of the Law. 4. Both seek to be 
“progressive” in pointing out something 
that is new, such as visions, prophecies, 
doctrines (e. g., the Assumption of Mary) 
—all of which is contrary to Revela- 
tion 22:18. 

A strange paradox that these two 
religious bodies consider themselves far 
apart from one another and yet have so 
much in common! We can only come to 
the conclusion of the sainted Dr. Pieper 
(as mentioned in your, editorial of this 
same January issue) that, after all, there 
are only two religions in the world -— the 
“Do-it-yourself” religions which teach 
for their doctrines the commandments of 
men, and the Christ-centered religion of 


the Gospel. (Rev.) Ropert E. BREGE 
Springfield, Il. 


MAILING PRIVILEGES CLARIFIED 


On page 8 in the Witness of Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, appeared the editorial: 
“Use the New Mailing Privilege.” 


. . I showed the editorial to our 
local postmaster and he had no 
knowledge of that new law. ... He was 
also puzzled about the exact meaning... 
of “by carrier.” 

Could you write me a letter with 


clarifications? G. E. Rozsenzr 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 


. . The church material must be 
printed by a standard printing process 
other than mimeographing or spirit du- 
plicating. Thus the average church bul- 
letin and other papers are automatically 
eliminated from this postal regulation. 


Baldwin, Il. Row .anp A, MILLER 


Note: In the “Postal Bulletin” of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1956, appeared this clarification: 
“The Act of July 26, 1955, Public Law 
170, simplified the procedure for obtain- 
ing second-class mail privileges for 
publications of churches and church or- 
ganizations, but it. did not change the 
basic requirements stated in 132.223, 
Postal Manual, that publications must 
be formed of printed paper sheets. 


Leteu 


Letters addressed to this department must be signed, although names will 
We reserve the right to reject, print in full, or of 
matter not pertinent, according to the nature of the letter and space limitatig@ 
The opinions expressed by readers are not necessarily those of the Edita 


withheld upon request. 


“Articles have been published in a 
large number of newspapers and mag- 
azines stating that Public Law 170 pro- 
vides that all copies of publications of 
churches or church organizations ad- 
dressed for delivery in the county of 
publication, may be mailed free of post- 
age. This information is incorrect. The 
requirements stated in 132.113, Postal 
Manual, must be met in order that 
church publications may be entitled to 
the free-in-county mailing privilege.” 

(Section 134.5 of the Postal Manual 
indicates that nonprofit organizations 
may apply for a permit which provides 
special third-class rates for bulk mail- 


ings.) 
ih 


Your Vow 


As you stand before the altar 
And your sacred vow renew, 

May God give you faith and courage 
To be steadfast, pure, and true. 


As you kneel before the altar 
And receive God’s blessing great, 
May His Holy Spirit lead you 
Through the strait and narrow gate. 


As you face the world’s grave problems 
With its storm and strain and strife, 

May God guide, protect, and keep you 
Unto everlasting life. 


(Rev.) J. F. Borrcer, JR. 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


“Ye Are Our Epistle” 


We are God’s epistles. 
deed 

Is an open letter for the world to read. 

Do we by our actions glorify God’s name? 

Or by willful sinning do we bring it 
shame? 

If we search the Scripture, then its light 
divine, 

Like a guiding beacon, o’er our life will 
shine. 

“Separate from sinners,” for we cannot 
dwell 

With the world in pleasure, yet renounce 
its spell. 

Peter followed Jesus, 
makes it clear 

That he followed at a distance, not too 
far; yet not too near. 


Every word and 


but Scripture 


With the enemies of Jesus, Peter thought — 


that surely he 

Could mingle just a little and enjoy their 
company. 

But alas, he soon denied Christ, oh, the 
darkness of that hour! 

Think not that when Satan tempts us, 
ours will be a greater power. 

Sages tell a wise old story of a blind man 
on a street 

Who kept a lantern burning close beside 
him at his feet. 

When asked by passing strangers why so 
fool a thing did he, 

He replied: “Lest others passing in the 
night fall over me.’ 

Be not stumbling blocks to others, but 
a lantern clear and bright 


By which others find their Savior if t 
falter in life’s night. 

As our life and conversation passes 
the world to see, 

May we daily ask the question: “Did 
world see Christ in me?” 


Milwaukee EstHer A. SCHUMAND 
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THE COVER 


The new $300,000 Zion Church, Sio 
Falls, S.Dak., was dedicated March 
1955. Rev. G. A. Troemel is the past 


The masonry walls are construct 
with a heavily textured brick, chos 
especially for variety. A stainless st 
cross rises above the tower. 

The walls of the nave are splay: 
the altar wall curved. Above the al 
a tall cross of aluminum draws t 
attention of the worshipers. The chu 
basement accommodates large numbe 
of people for social gatherings; t} 
kitchen is planned to provide maxim 
efficiency. 


The parish hall, designed for mul 
purpose use, has many small rooms §} 
the basement for Sunday school af 
meetings; the main floor is left open i| 
Sunday school services and larger gro¥ 
meetings and activities. The architd 
was Harold Spitznagel and Associates 
Sioux Falls. 
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By LUCY J. PELGER 


j 

Nharles Dickens’ historical novel 
_, about the French Revolution, 
- A Tale of Two Cities, opens. with 
e following description: 

It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times; it was the age 
of wisdom, it was the age of fool- 
ishness; it was the epoch of be- 
ief, it was the epoch of incredu- 
lity; it was the season of Light, it 
was the season of Darkness; it 
was the spring of hope, it was ‘the 
winter of despair; we had every- 
thing before us, we had nothing 
before us; we were all going di- 
rect to Heaven, we were all going 
i the other way... . 


d then unfolds a tale which we do 
% remember primarily as a histor- 
al novel, but as a haunting love 
ory. What grips our minds is that 
7dney Carton gives his life for the 
isband of the woman Carton loves. 
1e story ends with the hero’s saying 
st before he surrenders his head to 
e greedy guillotine: “It is a far, far 
tter thing that I do than I have 
rer done.” 

In these words we see a wasted 
e reclaimed. Also a lost soul re- 
ored? We hope so. 


Greater than ‘A Tale’’ 


The theme for Dickens’ story may 
ell have come from the greatest 
ory ever lived, a story which began 

the manger at Bethlehem and 
ached its climax on Golgotha’s hill 
| the first Good Friday, a story the 
fect of which will reach to the end 
time. 

The details of Christ’s Passion are 
ell known to every Christian, but 
e why and wherefore we can never 
lly grasp. St. John gives us_ the 
ason and the purpose: “For God 
loved the world that He gave His 
y-begotten Son, that whosoever 
lieveth in Him should not perish, 
it have everlasting life.” God did 
have to do it. He had every justi- 
tion for wiping out the human 
e. Instead, Christ left heaven it- 
to work out our redemption ac- 

g to His Father’s plan. 
Are we tempted to think: “Well, 
r all, He never stopped being 

That made it easier”? What 
it have been like for the Lord 
eaven and earth to subject Him- 
lf to the limitations of human flesh? 
at must it have been like for the 
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Creator of all bounties to know hun- 
ger, thirst, fatigue, loneliness, and 
disappointment? Even in His home 
town of Nazareth Christ testified that 


a prophet has no honor in his own: 


country. From the beginning He 
knew that one of the Twelve closest 
to Him would betray Him for a paltry 
price of 30 pieces of silver. 


In the Garden 


Men know great pain. Was the 
pain which Christ suffered any dif- 
ferent? Look for a moment into the 
Garden of Gethsemane. See Him fall 
to His knees, sink lower and lower 
to the ground as if a great weight 
were crushing Him! See the drops 
of sweat falling from His brow! Hear 
his pleading prayer: “Father... take 
away this cup from Me; nevertheless 
not what I will, but what Thou wilt!” 

At this point no one has yet laid 
a hand on Jesus. No crown of thorns 
has pierced His brow; no scourge has 
lacerated His back; no nails have 
pierced His hands and feet, nor sword 
His side. Why, then, this agony? If 
we look among Christ’s tormentors, 
among Roman soldiers and the Jews, 
we also see ourselves. It is the com- 
bined weight of the sins of the whole 
world from the beginning of time 
until all time shall end that cost the 
Savior so dear. No, even for God, 
that is not easy! 


Perfect Prayer 


In the midst of His suffering in 
the Garden, Christ drafts a perfect 
prayer pattern for us. If we remem- 
ber it, we shall never be discouraged 


The author quotes “Il am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord’’— in the scene in 
which Sidney Carton walks to the guillotine 


LOT} 


“Greater Love Hath No Man” 


about what we consider our unan- 
swered prayers. We can have the 
“power of positive thinking” by plac- 
ing ourselves wholly into the hands 
of God and relying on His judgment. 
Hear how God’s Son prays: “Father, 
if Thou be willing!” His prayer seems 
to have no result. His suffering does 
not abate. But His Father definitely 
answers that prayer. 

In effect His answer is: “No, My 
Son! It is not My will that this cup 
pass from You. It is My will that 
You drink it to its very dregs.” At 
the same time God sees how much this 
atonement is costing His Son, and the 
Father sends an angel to strengthen 
Jesus. What a comforting thought for 
us! He will do no less for us than 
He did for our Substitute. Even 
though God may not remove a heavy 
cross from our shoulders — despite 
our earnest prayers — He will always 
give us the strength to bear it. 


Depth of Love 


Many men have been crucified. 
Tradition has it that Peter was cru- 
cified head down. Peter went to his 
cross a redeemed soul. Christ in His 
suffering bore in addition to the 
physical agony of crucifixion all the 
tortures of the damned. Was it easy 
for God’s Son? Hear Him cry out in 
the unnatural darkness of midafter- 
noon, as He hangs suspended between 
heaven and earth: “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” No 
man was ever thus forsaken. Being 
the Son of God made it possible for 
Christ to redeem us; being the Son 
of Man did not make it easy! 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,” says St.John. The 
depth of the love of God is our sus- 
taining force in a day which might 
well be described in the words with 
which Dickens opened his novel. If 
our age chooses a hallmark, it may 
well symbolize the frightening mush- 
room cloud rising after an A-bemb 
explosion. Today’s watchword may 
be: “We will have one world — with 
or without people.” 

Knowing that God, who loves us, 
rules the world and all the atoms in 
it, we have peace in the midst of 
unrest and precarious living. We 
know that He is guiding us and that 
everything works together for good 
to them that love the Lord, to them 
who are called according to His pur- 
pose. Why? “For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son!” 


The Church 


a 


Changing Communi 


By WILLIAM A, DREWS 


Executive Secretary, Eastern District of Synod, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Within the shadows of venerable spires’’ 


... or “the more congenial climate of the suburbs” 


Part I. What Is Happening to Our Cities? 


re our urban churches growing 
or declining? Should they stay 
where they are, or should they 
move to the more congenial climate 
of the suburbs? Is our church — or 
is Protestantism as such — making 
an honest effort to maintain its posi- 
tion and to exert its influence on the 
centers of population? Are we 
marching ahead on the mission front 
while behind us the home church is 
slowly declining? Is the membership 
of our urban congregations really 
increasing, or are we merely re- 
distributing the members we have? 
What is the church’s responsibility 
toward the teeming multitudes within 
the shadows of her venerable spires? 
These and similar questions are 
disturbing the Protestant world. To 
provide the right answers many 
books and numerous articles are ap- 
pearing, and various agencies are 
being set up. Under the auspices of 
Synod’s Urban Advisory Commis- 
sion, which is studying the problem, 
three articles on the subject will be 
offered to the readers of the Lu- 
THERAN WITNESS. 
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America on the Move 


A little more than a century ago 
the citizens of Chicago voted to in- 
corporate as a town. There were 
fewer than 100 homes and 500 resi- 
dents. Today Chicago has a popula- 
tion of more than 3,500,000. It has 
grown more in 100 years than Paris 
has in 1,000. Los Angeles has climbed 
from nowhere into fourth place 
among American cities. These and 
other examples of city growth are 
the results of the mass migration tak- 
ing place all over the land: from the 
country to the city, from the crowded 
city to the sprawling suburbs, from 
the industrial cities to the broad 
sunny lands of the South and South- 
west. Thirty million Americans 
change their residence every year. 
America is truly on the move, within 
its cities and from city to city. 


European cities, established when 
America was still an unsettled wil- 
derness, were compactly built, even 
surrounded with towering walls. 
A house was constructed to endure, 
and when, because of dilapidation, it 
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had to be demolished, a new edif 
was erected on the spot. Thus gé 
eration after generation lived alc 
the same streets, yes, in the sa 
houses. Furthermore, people wis 
to dwell as near as possible to 

heart of the city because transport 
tion facilities were poor, often na 


existent, the streets inadequat 
lighted, and police protection 
effective. Time and the ravages 


saturation bombing have _ broug 
changes to European cities in t 
respect, but even so the iron hand 
tradition still tends to maintain t 
long-established pattern. 


Flight to the Suburbs 


In astonishing contrast, the Amé 
ican city — unbound by historical 
family tradition, with plenty of roc 
for expansion, with transportati 
improving each decade, and driven 
the mania for the new and differ 
— has been prodigal of space a 
sprawls over the countryside, leav: 
sizable vacant tracts even near | 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mrs. Arthur B. Preisinger 


She Heads the League 


Interview by MARTIN W. MUELLER 


Nhurchwomen cannot reach max- 
imum goals for Christ if they 
do nothing more than “stand be- 

nd plates of ham and potato salad” 
d listen to a mission report at the 
ry end of a meeting “while they 
e putting on their hats and coats,” 
cording to the president of the Lu- 
eran Women’s Missionary League. 
Interviewed in St. Louis during a 
eeting which brought together the 
eague’s national officers and 36 dis- 
ict presidents, Mrs. Arthur B. Prei- 
nger stated that a model women’s 
ciety will make its members “mis- 
on conscious.” 


Mites for Missions Early 


For the energetic leader of the 
WML, missions is not a newly 
quired hobby. During 35 of her 
} years she has driven home to boys 
id girls the mission implications of 
eir Sunday school lessons. She 
joke with a mission accent while 
aching for five years in two day 
hools of her native Chicago. 

Even kindergarten pupils learned 
om the League’s top executive to 

mites for missions. One day she 
gistered surprise because a young- 
er dropped a quarter into the bank 
hich she kept on her desk for “gifts 
Jesus.” The toddler explained that 
$ the previous night he had put a 
ishly extracted bicuspid under his 
a He had promised to give to 
us whatever money the tooth 
ght him in the morning. 
Turning to the class, the little fel- 
said, “The next time you lose a 
out of your head, put it [the 
oth] under your pillow and give the 
y to Jesus.” 
To widen the scope of her service 
the church, Mrs. Preisinger took 
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of Chicago. It is no strain for her 
to address meetings and conventions 
on her favorite subject — missions. 


LWML Mite Boxes 


God has visibly blessed the mis- 
sionary endeavors of the LWML. 
Since the League’s organization in 
1943 the total membership has grown 
from 36,890 to 161,561 —a gain of 
338% —and the number of affiliated 
societies from 1,395 to 3,992. 

In 13 years the League’s mite 
boxes have amassed more than a 
million dollars for mission projects 
“for which no provision is made in 
the [synodical] District or the syn- 
odical budget.” These mite boxes en- 
courage individual members to re- 
serve for missions a special place in 
their homes and in their prayers. 

Three fourths of all mite-box re- 
ceipts are disbursed by the 36 League 
districts; one fourth is forwarded to 
the national treasury for mission 
projects throughout the world. 


Presidential Philosophy 


Is it a burden to be the chief 
executive of a national women’s 
organization? Not to Mrs. Preisinger. 

“It is a joy,” she said. “For me 
it has been an inspiration to be 
associated with some of the finest 
women in our church. They co- 
operate wonderfully.” 


“The League has always insisted 


on voluntary contributions from in- 
dividual members,” Mrs. Preisinger 
explained. “A women’s group that 
raised funds for missions by suppers 
and sales would stifle the art of giving 
for the growth of Christ’s kingdom.” 

In no case, however, would she 
censure churchwomen for making 
additional contributions to their 
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churches by converting the work of 
their hands into cash. “No one is in 
a position to judge the motives of 
women who do that,” she said. 

“But the ideal for which every 
women’s organization in our church 
should strive,” she added, “is to have 
its members study the Word of God 
and to become mission conscious. If 
women of our Lutheran Church will 
do this, they will also make voluntary 
contributions for missions.” 

“If we love our Savior,” the 
mission-conscious president of the 
LWML emphasized, “this is the way 
to show it—through our voluntary 
gifts. When we stop to think how 
much our Savior has given for us, our 
gifts are mighty little.” 


Preisinger Family 


How does President Preisinger’s 
husband react to her extradomestic 
interests and her week-long absences? 
He does not complain. Her husband 
is Rev. Arthur B. Preisinger, since 
1954 the first resident pastor of Lake 
Forest Church, Lake Forest, III. 

Pastor Preisinger himself is en- 
gaged in a missionary effort. Lake 
Forest estates of Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, A. B. Dick, McCormick, and 
other tycoons are being transformed 
into subdivisions where many pro- 
spective members live. 

All the Preisingers are dedicated 
to church work. Donald is pastor of 
Mount Calvary Church, Cahokia, II1.; 
David ministers to Holy Cross Church, 
Baltimore, Md.; and Arthur is a third- 
year student at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. Esther is the wife of 
Rev. Frederick Schoof, assistant pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Speech as Scheduled 


Last September, Mrs. Preisinger 
was scheduled to appear at the South- 
eastern District LWML convention. 
Ordinarily she would have looked 
forward to the trip. But at this 
particular time her son Arthur, who 
on a tour of the Holy Land with three 
other seminary students had been 
involved in a Syrian border incident, 
was due to return home. 

Like any other mother, Lillian 
Preisinger was eager to see her son. 
She postponed her departure for a 
day, but Arthur came home on the 
day after she left. 

When the LWML president ar- 
rived in Baltimore, she learned that 
her son David had made arrange- 
ments for her to speak to a women’s 
group of his parish. 

As she transmitted to this Balti- 
more audience her missionary zeal, 
no one would have guessed how much 
she longed to be at home for the 
reunion with her son Arthur. 

That is like her. And that is why 
she heads the League. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Article VIII of our synodical Con- 
stitution states: “Synod convenes every 
three years for its regular meeting.” 
Originally, when Synod was small, it 
met every year. However, when Synod, 
under God’s blessings, had a most 
remarkable growth, it divided into four 
Districts in order to carry out the 
church’s assignment more effectively. 
Since then the Constitution says, Arti- 
cle XII, Section 12: “The regular ses- 
sions of the District are held in those 
years in which no regular session of 
Synod is held. Only Synod has the 
right to make an exception to this rule.” 
In 1929, Synod granted permission “to 
the South American Districts to meet 
also in those years in which the Dele- 
gate Synod convenes.” For our church 
in North America the rule applies that 
we have District conventions for two 
consecutive years and the convention 
of Synod the third year. 

Synod will meet June 20—30 this 
year. In response to an invitation from 
our fellow Lutherans in Minnesota the 
convention will be held in St. Paul. It 
will be the first time that a synodical 
convention is held in that section 
of Synod. Our Minnesota District was 
eager to have the convention this year, 
for on Convention Sunday it hopes to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of our 
church’s work in the state of Minnesota. 
The committee is planning a large mass 
service as a part of the celebration. 
Thousands from near and far are ex- 
pected to attend. A special chorus will 
help to beautify the service. 


The Convention’s Membership 


The synodical convention is com- 
posed of voting and advisory delegates. 
The voting delegates are representatives 
of electoral circuits of congregations. 
Each circuit is represented by a pastor 
and a layman. At present the following 
regulation applies: “An electoral circuit 
shall comprise from ten to fifteen con- 
gregations” (By-Laws 1.51). Advisory 
delegates who are entitled to speak, but 
not to vote, are representatives of the 
advisory members of Synod. At present 
the following regulation applies: “Every 
circuit of approximately twenty advi- 
sory pastors and approximately twenty 
teachers of Lutheran elementary and 
secondary schools shall be entitled to 
one representative.” Other advisory 
members of a convention are the repre- 
sentatives of boards, commissions, and 
educational institutions, Vice-Presidents 
of Synod, and the Presidents of the 
synodical Districts. 
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Synod, a Democratic Organization 


The meetings of the delegates and 
the work which they do as duly elected 
representatives of the congregation pre- 
serve our Synod as a truly democratic 
organization, All boards and commis- 
sions and committees of Synod, elected 
at the last convention or appointed by 
Synod’s President, authorized by Synod 
to make these appointments, must re- 
port to the convention. These reports 
are printed in a Book of Reports and 
Memorials, of which every delegate 
receives a copy at least four weeks prior 
to the convention, thus affording him 
the opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the reports. Special 
committees, so-called floor committees, 
are appointed from the list of duly 
elected delegates. The duty of these 
committees is to scrutinize and study 
these reports and to make proper 
recommendations to the convention. 
These recommendations are then dis- 
cussed thoroughly on the floor of the 
convention, and the convention amends, 
alters, accepts, or rejects them. If 
officials or committees have not carried 
out their assignments or exceeded their 
authority, this can be corrected. 


Furthermore, members of Synod 
who have doctrinal, or constitutional, 
or business matters to propose to Synod 
do this in the form of overtures or 
memorials. These are also referred to 
committees for study, and these com- 


mittees then prepare well-worded reso- - 


lutions for the convention’s considera- 
tion and possible adoption. 


A Convention Preview Promised 


In the next issues of the LUTHERAN 
WiTNEss I hope to present to our 
readers a preview of some of the im- 
portant items of business which will 
demand the attention of the coming 
convention. I hope that this will enable 
also the many pastors, teachers, and 
laymen who will not have the oppor- 
tunity to attend the convention at Saint 
Paul to realize what an enormous vol- 
ume of business must be transacted. 
There will be items in which you may 
be especially interested. There may be 
matters which you would like to dis- 
cuss with the representatives from your 
circuit. Above all, realizing that the 
convention is concerned with our 
“Father’s business,” you will remember 
the convention in your prayers. 

A few items of general interest, 
either as a part of the convention or 
in connection with it, should be men- 
tioned. Dr. Arnold H. Grumm, Second 
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Vice-President of Synod, will deli 
the sermon at the opening servi 
Wednesday, June 20, at 10 A.M. 


Friday evening, June 22, a sped 
service, with the celebration of H 
Communion, will be conducted. 
Monday evening, June 25, will be 
Open evening. Those who wish 
celebrate anniversaries, or reunions, | 
have alumni meetings are requested 
take note of this date and sical 
matters accordingly. — Tuesday ef 
ning, June 26, has been set aside | 
a sacred concert, to be given by @ 
fellow Lutherans in the Twin Cities. } 
Wednesday and Thursday _ evenin 
(June 27 and 28) are being kept off 
for possible business sessions. Th 
experience of past conventions indica 
that these evening sessions beco 
necessary. Delegates should not ma@ 
other appointments for those evenin 
Our congregations and our Synod 
pect us to give full attention to a 
“Father’s business.” 


Special Features During Sessio 


Every morning session will § 
opened with a 14-minute devotiog 
service, with a seven-minute addr@ 
by one of Synod’s Vice-Presidents 
by one of the District Presidents. 
General Theme of the devotions 
be: “I Believe in the Holy Christ 
Church, the Communion of Sain 
The brief opening devotions in 
afternoon will be conducted by Dist 
Presidents. On Tuesday afterno¢ 
June 26, there will be a special Me 
rial Service. The Rev. Arthur Werf 
mann, President of the Northern Illin 
District, has been asked to deliver f 
address at this service in memory 
all the faithful pastors, teachers, a 
layworkers who have served Synod a 
were called home during the trienniu 


As in former years, we shall ha 
essays delivered by theological p 
fessors. These follow immediately af 
the formal opening in the morni 
sessions. Dr. Paul M. Bretscher 
deliver two one-half hour essays on t 
topic: “Christian Education.” Dr. 
W. Spitz will address the conventi 
for two one-half hour periods on t 
topic: “Youth for the Kingdo 
Prof. Martin J. Naumann has be 
requested to deliver half-hour essays 
the topic: “Endeavoring to Keep t 
Unity of the Spirit in the Bond 
Reaceus 

May God graciously grant us a ve 
blessed and successful convention. - 


JoHN W. BEHNKEN 
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THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


The Pualter 
wo 


—) 
When Calamity Strikes 


_ Psalm 57:1: “Be merciful unto me, 
God, be merciful unto me; for my 
ul trusteth in Thee; yea, in the 
adow of Thy wings will I make my 
fuge, until these calamities be over- 
ist.” 


“hese words are familiar as the 
_chureh’s ancient Introit for Ash 
ednesday. They indeed sound a 
ting keynote for the Christian’s 
try upon the penitential season of 
ent. Anew we are oppressed by the 
Jamitous nature of our sin and our 
sakness. Anew we fly for refuge to 
e shadow of God’s wings. 

The Psalmist bewailed “these ca- 
mities.” God’s hand lay heavy upon 
m. His life was in danger. 

Calamity sometimes strikes us too. 
father is cut down in the prime of 
e, leaving a widow and children 
reft. The fury of nature is un- 
ashed, with thousands homeless and 
stitute in its wake. There is a 
*kening crash on the highway, and 
omising lives are snuffed out. 

When calamity strikes at our life, 
ir first impulse is to yield to blind 
spair. The future seems blank. 

But the Christian knows _ better 
an to despair. In his distress he 
ms instinctively to God, as David 
d, and cries: “Be merciful unto me, 

God, be merciful unto me!” In 
e wideness of God’s mercy there is 
Im for every wound. In the arms 

His compassion there is rest for 
sary souls. In His all-pervading 
odness we can place our dearest 
ist. 

The Psalmist said it thus: “Yea, 
the shadow of Thy wings will 
make my refuge, until these calami- 
iS be overpast.” The picture is 
vely and apt. Like a mother bird 
10 spreads her wings to shelter her 
ung from the stormy blast or from 
e lurking foe, so God envelops His 
ildren in the protecting folds of His 
ve. In that place of refuge no evil 
n befall us, no foe can do us harm. 
_ There we shall abide “until these 
ities be overpast.” The perils 
woes of this life, calamitous as 
may seem, will all pass away. 
will lose its power and death its 
. These things do not abide. 

But God abides — now and ever- 
e. In His protection we are kept 
In His salvation we are made 


Tuomas COATES 


ire! 33. 1.9.5.6 


And Fesus Said 


“Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on 
Me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

JOHN 17:20, 21 


= [phete words of our Lord’s high- 
priestly prayer are often quoted by 
people who insist that Christ wants 
all Christian denominations to unite 
regardless of doctrinal differences. 
That is certainly not the thought that 
Jesus here expresses. But that His 
subject is the unity of believers can- 
not be denied. Similar are His words 
in the Good Shepherd discourse, 
John 10:16: “Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold; them also 
must I bring, and they shall hear My 
voice; and there shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd.” That He again utters 
this thought on the eve of His death 
gives it a special significance. 

Christ’s disciples are united; they 
are one. Forming numerous individ- 
ual branches, they are all connected 
with one and the same vine. Whether 
white or colored, rich or poor, well 
instructed or poorly indoctrinated — 
if they believe in Him, they have 
that common center. And this con- 
dition was to continue for them and 
future believers. 

Enmity in the camp of the be- 
lievers if they hate and harm one 
another is contrary to the will of our 
blessed Lord and Master, who gave 
his life for the salvation of all of us. 
Not mutual enmity, but mutual love, 
concern, and care is to be their special 
mark and to distinguish them. Who- 
ever sows discord and disagreement 
among and between the children of 
God must know that he is doing the 
opposite of what Jesus desires. The 
believers are not to appear to the 
world as warring parties: they are to 
be one. The Father and the Son are 


one; so His disciples are to be one. 


That is the ideal. Let each believer 
ask himself whether he is earnestly 
striving to assist in realizing this ideal. 


If he does not share the desire of the- 


Savior, he does not have His Spirit; 
and if he does not have the Spirit of 
Christ, he is not His. That we so 
often forget this concern of Jesus and 
even at times act directly contrary to 
His wish shows how strong the power 
of sin still is in our hearts and minds. 


WILLIAM F. ARNDT 
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Words of Life 
= 


“The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Matt. 3:2 


ingdom of heaven” is one of the 

most’ important terms in the 
whole New Testament; indeed, rightly 
understood, it contains the whole of 
the message of the New Testament. 
It needs to be studied, therefore, with 
more than usual care; and we shall 
devote several columns to this term. 


First, the term “kingdom.” Our 
English versions use “kingdom” to 
translate a Greek word which means 
primarily “kingship,” “reign,” the fact 
and act of being king; the sense “king- 
dom,” signifying the place and people 
ruled over, is secondary, derived from 
the first sense of “reign.” Our English 
word “dominion” wears a_ similarly 
double countenance, since it can mean 
both the exercise of rule and then also 
the territory ruled over. 


While it would be both senseless 
and hopeless to try to change a term 
so well established in the mouths and 
hearts of English Christendom, it is 
of the utmost importance that we 
understand the term rightly and catch 
its full significance for our faith: 
“Kingdom of God” means primarily 
God in action, God the King reigning 
and exercising royal grace and power. 
This is confirmed by the parables of 
our Lord, to look no further: when 
our Lord compares the kingdom of 
God with something, He compares it 
with an action, not with a society or 
a place: a sower sows seed; a king 
hires laborers or issues an invitation 
to a wedding feast, or forgives a 
debtor; a man hires laborers; a mus- 
tard seed becomes a tree; yeast per- 
meates a batch of dough; a dragnet 
sweeps the sea. Kingdom of God 
means: “Thy God reigneth!” 


We began with a text which spoke 
of the kingdom of heaven and have 
shifted to speaking of the kingdom of 
God; and we have good reason to do 
so. The terms are identical. “Heaven” 
was in Jesus’ land and day one of 
a number of terms used as a substitute 
for the Divine Name; and kingdom 
of heaven was the common way of 
speaking of the reign of God in first- 
century Palestine. Whether Matthew 
speaks of the kingdom of heaven 
(which probably echoes the very 
words of Jesus most closely) or 
whether Mark and Luke speak of the 
kingdom of God, they all proclaim 
the same fact: “Thy God reigneth.” 

MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


EDITORIALS 


Gloriously Dressed 


A picture “beyond compare” is impressed on our hearts 
and minds when we focus our eyes on the suffering 
Savior. It is a portrait of the only perfect man who ever 
lived, a man who could silence His critics by saying: 
“Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” When Jesus 
approached the altar of the cross, He needed not, like 
other priests before Him, to offer first a sacrifice for His 
own sins and then for the people’s. The life which He 
presented to the Father in atonement for the sins of 
man was a life of perfect obedience to the divine will. 


Men have denied the deity of Jesus, but they have 
always been ready to accept Him as the noblest of men. 
They admit also that if more people imitated His spotless 
life, this would be a better world. But only when people 
look to the Cross with eyes of faith will the world be 
a truly better world. There would be less international 
suspicion and bickering; fewer ugly dispositions, unkind 
thoughts, and malicious words; more honesty and purity; 
less corruption and godlessness. 


May Lent enable us not only to behold the perfect 
beauty of our precious Savior, but primarily to cherish 
dearly the image of His vicarious suffering and pain and 
to sing with all our heart: “Jesus, Thy blood and right- 
eousness My beauty are, my glorious dress.” 


Who or What? 


Have you ever discovered that in a discussion you 
passed judgment on the basis of who was talking rather 
than on the basis of what was being said? There is a big 
difference between an issue and the people concerned in 
the issue. 

We can avoid many heartaches, both for ourselves and 
for others, if we remember that in any discussion a person 
may challenge our views without having a personal dislike 
for us. A difference of opinion is not a sign of personal 
animosity. A good rule to follow is to keep separate in our 
minds the issue involved and the people discussing it. 
Permitting what we think of another to influence our judg- 
ment in any question soon causes difficulty. Likewise, per- 
mitting a difference of viewpoint to become a cause for 
personal bitterness is unfortunate and uncharitable. What 
a person states may indeed reveal who he is; nevertheless, 
we do well to keep clearly distinct what is said and who 
says it. 


Religious Pageants 


Many churches, especially at Christmas and Easter, 
have the custom of presenting religious pageants. When 
such pageants or dramas are dignified and reverent and 
are combined with appropriate music, they are effective 
means of presenting the significant meaning of special 
days in the church year. 


Pageants combining religious ideals with worldly hu- 
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W 
mor, introducing comical twists meant to produce snicke ik 
or laughter, are out of place in a worthy religious pagea Hl 
When the sanctity of birth, marriage, or death is madf" 
light of, such practice tends to tear down Christian idea 
and principles, 

The quiet loveliness of a well-directed pageant has a 
appeal all its own for young and old. There is sustaine 
audience interest in the spoken message as well as in thi} 
action of the players as they present the Christian way d}. 
life with simple naturalness and reverence for God’s Word} 

i 


Trouble with Fear  - 


Members of the Congregational Christian Church nee 
not fear the loss of their autonomy through the propose 
merger with the Evangelical and Reformed Churclf, 
according to its president, Dr. James E. Wagner. Hii 
sought to allay their fears “with the strongest possib 
reassuring words” because some Congregationalists re 
cently organized the National Association of Congregall 
tional Christian Churches in opposition to the mergem} 
which allegedly threatens their traditional local self | 
government. 

For churches of the Missouri Synod the “stronged| 
possible reassuring words” were written into its Conf} 
stitution: “In its relation to its members Synod is not a 
ecclesiastical government exercising legislative or coerciv} 
powers, and with respect to the individual congregation’ 
right of self-government it is but an advisory body.” 

It is to the glory of God and to the credit of all churche 
affiliated with The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synoé 
that its members walk and work together, not under thq 
compulsion of human laws, but out of love for Christ ang 
all His redeemed, which is true Christian charity. 


And That Is Praying? | 


Hundreds of people called the NBC network in protes} 
when a TV actor playing a highly emotional scene or 
February 19 ad-libbed some profanity. 

The public conscience, however, is unruffled when con 
testants in a battle of wits for fabulous spoils tell the T 
quizmaster that they “have been praying hard” (to win 
or that they wish to “thank all the people for their prayers 
(for victory). 

What is prayer? Prayer is not like writing to Sante 
Claus or carrying a rabbit’s foot or “keeping your fingers 
crossed” for somebody. Prayer is an act of worship i 
which God’s children commune with their heavenly Fathe 
in Jesus’ name, offering Him their sacrifices of thanks4 
giving and presenting to Him their own and their neigh 
bors’ needs of body and soul. In the Christian’s prayer the 
spiritual predominates, as it does in the Lord’s Prayer. For 
material things a Christian always prays conditionally 
that is, “Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” | 

Lord, set straight our thinking on prayer. Lord, teach 
us how to pray in the name and in the spirit of Jesus 

} 


a 
I 
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THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


LOOSE LEAVES 


T.N.T. 


There’s an old story about a pastor who took a well- 
vorn New Testament to be rebound. Upon receiving the 
‘ebound volume, he noticed that instead of labeling the vol- 
ime “The New Testament,” the book binder had abbrevi- 
ited, using the letters T. N. T. 


How very appropriate when we think of God’s Word 
is the weapon He gave us Christians to use in staging 
yur Christian warfare to win souls from hell for heaven! 


This powerful weapon will be worth no more than a 
War souvenir on a shelf unless we put it to good use. 
Winning requires strategy, and strategy involves action 
coupled with proper timing, “The time is now!” Now is 
he time to go with God’s powerful Word into all the 
world. To use these letters again, we could say, “T. N. T. — 
Today, Not Tomorrow.” — English District Stewardship 
Bulletin. 


Lutherans or Lodgers? 


... There will not be a Lutheran merger between all 
synods until some of the synods accept and enforce the true 
Shristian doctrine of the Lutheran Church. A Christian 
‘cannot retain two religions as some synods permit. 


To reject Christ at a lodge meeting and then on Sunday 
accept Christ as our Lord and Savior is being a hypocrite. 
As Christ said, “Whosoever therefore shall confess Me be- 
ore men, him will I confess also before My Father which is 
n heaven. But whosoever shall deny Me before men, him 
vill I also deny before My Father... .” 


The lodges are antichrist. ... Before we have mergers, 
t is most important that a person must drop out of the 
odges, and that no lodge member be permitted to belong to 
he Lutheran Church.— Kimzey Tackmann, Peoria, IIL. 
n The Lutheran Standard. 


Choir’s Place 


There is something indescribably beautiful and effective 
about having the music of the choir coming from above in 
he rear of the church. This is due in part, perhaps, to the 
act that there is nothing about the singers themselves to 
listract the worshiper’s attention, and no gesticulations on 
he part of a director. If choirs could be trained to give 
heir anthems without the aid of a director on Sunday, it 
would, of course, remove much of the objection to the 
ront location, but unfortunately not many choirs seem to 
dossess this assurance. For my part, I would rather sacri- 
ice perfection of performance in favor of a more spon- 
aneous offering of praise. After all, the anthem is the 
shoir’s part in the worship and not a display of skill to 
mpress the congregation. But the remarkable thing about 
t is this, that when the anthem becomes truly an act of 
worship rather than a performance, the congregation is 
he more edified, too. — The Lutheran Companion. 


“Thirty Minutes” 


In the average Sunday school there is not more than 
‘rom 20 to 30 minutes of actual teaching of the Word. 
[his is done, often, by sincere and earnest but ill-prepared 
and poorly equipped teachers. Yet we consider that this 
amount of instruction in the things of God is sufficient for 
yur children. We send them to school five hours a day, 
ive days a week, to prepare them for this life, and about 
30 minutes, one day a week, to prepare them for the life 
© come.” —M. R. DeHaan. Submitted by Wm. H. Heid- 
Bede, Crown Point, Ind. 


- 
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Whats the Anuwen 


Question: Is it contrary to Lutheran teaching and practice 
to admit to the Lord’s Supper a group of adults who have 
been properly instructed as well as examined in the pres- 
ence of elders, but have not yet been baptized? 


Answer: With Mark 16:16 and the Apostle Peter’s 
example in Acts 2:38-42 as our guide, Holy Bap- 
tism, not the Lord’s Supper, should be received 
when people have been properly instructed in the 
Word of Life and have declared their acceptance 
thereof. (In emergency situations even before the en- 
tire course has been completed, Acts 8:36-38; 16:33.) 
Holy Baptism is intended for those who unite with 
the Christian Church, Holy Communion for the 
strengthening of those who already hold membership. 


Question: What's the difference between an oath of a lodge 
and the prenuptial promise which a man makes when he 
marries a Roman Catholic and which compels him to lead 
his children away from Christ and into a man-made religion? 


Answer: Both are evil. It is evil to take a mort- 
gage on one’s soul by giving the lodge oath in un- 
certain things, and it is evil to promise to have one’s 
children brought up in a religion which is contrary 
to the teachings of the Bible. We believe that the 
prenuptial promise is rarely given sincerely, but only 
as an unwilling gesture to safeguard the spouse’s 
membership in the Roman Church or to buy family 
peace. It is a horrible price to pay, since it is never 
safe or advisable to do anything against conscience. 
How can such a parent say on the Last Day that 
he has even attempted to bring up his children 
according to God’s Word? Our young people can- 
not be advised too strongly against entering such 
an agreement. 


Question: If there is no purgatory, where will a baby go 
which dies before it is baptized? A Roman Catholic friend 
of mine maintains that there must be an intermediate place 
between heaven and hell for such children. 


Answer: The Bible knows and says nothing about 
an intermediate place, neither for adults nor for 
children. The Roman dogma of purgatory is a fig- 
ment of the imagination, not a doctrine of Scripture. 
That the souls of departed believers go to heaven at 
once is evident from such texts as Luke 16: 22; 23:43; 
Phil. 1:23; and Rev. 14:18. As for the fate of unbe- 
lievers read Luke 16:23 and Acts 1:25. 


Regarding the fate of unbaptized infants, the Bible 
gives us no direct answer. God has bound us to His 
Word and the Sacrament for our salvation, but He 
Himself is not so bound. We can only hope and 
pray that He does have another way to give little 
children the new birth. Beyond that, Christian par- 
ents should in all seriousness bring their children 
to Baptism as soon as possible, lest they be troubled 
in conscience if through their neglect a child of theirs 
should die without Baptism. Whatever goes beyond 
this is idle speculation. We are here brought face to 
face with God’s unsearchable judgment. O.E.S. 


The 


Christian 


and 


Politics’ 


By PAUL SIMON, Troy, Ill. 


State Representative 47th District, 
General Assembly of State of Illinois 


uring the past year I have 
spoken to several Lutheran 
gatherings on “The Christian 
and Politics.” When the editors of 
the LuTHERAN WItTNEss asked for an 
article, I decided to put it in question- 
and-answer form, using the questions 
I have heard most often. 
The answers bear no official stamp 
of approval. They are one person’s 
answers based on limited experience. 


“Politics is a dirty business. 
Shouldn’t we as Christians avoid it?” 


That is the easy way — but not the 
right way. Politics will become no 
cleaner if Christians avoid political 
activity. “Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good 
works,’ we are commanded. Serving 
Christ while we are in the political 
arena is one way of obeying that 
command. Our Savior’s many com- 
mands to serve the physical needs of 
people should make us think seriously 
. of service in politics and government, 
for in this field we can do much for 
the well-being of our fellow citizens. 


“Are Lutherans as active in polit- 
ical affairs as they should be?” 


The uncomfortable truth is that we 
probably are not. There are many 
Lutherans prominent in political ac- 
tivities, but many more members 
should join their ranks. A survey in 
Illinois indicated that 6% of the pop- 
ulation was Lutheran and one half 
of 1% of the higher political offices 
was held by Lutherans. It would be 
incorrect to generalize on the basis of 
one survey, but the Illinois findings 
tend to indicate that we who should 
be lights in the world are falling down 
in the area of Government service. 


“Why?” 


I think there are many reasons. 
One of them is that not too many 
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“We love our neighbor in the field of politics by giving him 


years ago most Lutheran groups did 
not speak the same language as the 
rest of the community. Another is 
that in trying to avoid the “social 
gospel” we sometimes forgot that the 
Gospel of Jesus has social implica- 
tions. There are also other reasons, 
but I think the situation is improving. 


“Are you ignoring the separation 
of Church and State?” 


The concept of “separation of 
Church and State” is much misun- 
derstood. The basic idea of the au- 
thors of the U.S. Constitution and 
Bill of Rights was simply to avoid 
having a state church as the European 
countries had. “Separation of Church 
and State” never has meant that 
Christians should stay out of politics 
and government. 


“Should my church take political 
stands?” 

There is a big difference between 
a church group getting into politics 
and individual Christians getting into 
politics. The former should be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution, in 
most cases avoided. 


“If a Presbyterian is running 
against a Lutheran and I think the 
Presbyterian is a better man for the 
office, whom should I support?” 


The Presbyterian. More Lutherans 
should get into politics, but we must 
remember that our purpose is greater 
service to the people. We love our 
neighbor in the field of politics by 
giving him the best government we 
can. The fact that a man is Lutheran 
does not mean that he is the best man 
for a public office. 


“Should I join a political party?” 
Belonging to a political party does 
not mean that you think your party 
is 100% right and the other party is 
100% wrong. But your service will 
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the best government we can” 


be limited unless you support a polit- 
ical party. It is about as easy to serve 
the kingdom of God without joining 
a church as it is to serve in politics 
without allegiance to a party. Some 
people do it, but they are exceptions. 


“Where should I serve?” 


You can serve most effectively at 
the local level. 


“How can I serve?” 


There are many, many ways to 
serve. I’d like to suggest just a few: 
1) Keep informed. 2) Train your 
children and grandchildren to regard 
politics as honorable areas of service. 
3) Check to see if the people heading 
your political party at the local level 
represent the finest men and women } 
in your community. 4) Contribute 
some time in behalf of candidates you } 
believe are good. 5) Make a small 
cash contribution to support candi- 
dates you believe are good. 


“Should I avoid discussing poli- 
tics?” 

You have heard people _ say, 
“There are two things you should 
never discuss — politics and religion.” 
I would say there are two things you 
should never hesitate to discuss — 
politics and religion. Certainly Chris- 
tian love and tact should be used 
when talking with your friends. But 
nothing promotes ignorance in these J 
fields as much as lack of discussion. 

The Apostle Paul wrote to Titus, 
“Remind your people to... obey the 
laws of the state, and be prepared to ff 
render whatever good service they 
ean.” (Titus 3:1, Phillips translation.) 

Paul’s instruction applies also tof 


Press, Chicago, which soon will publi he 
the author’s “The Christian and Politics.” 
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ur orders are to Preath 


“Our orders are: the Gospel to every creature.” 

So spoke the five young American missionaries who entered the jungles 
of Ecuador by plane and were martyred by the Auca Indians. 

They were on orders from the Lord, they said. 

They went to carry gifts — beads, pots, machetes, at first — later the Gospel. 

They went to the Aucas because these Indians are “creatures” in need 
of the message of God’s love. 

Our Synod’s work is no less on orders from the Lord Jesus. 

Our freight is the Gospel. 

Our direction is the same: to every creature. 

The Lord has directed our church to many places and to many peoples. 
We call it “Home Missions” when these places and people are located in 
North America and in U.S. territories. 

In Home Missions, we think first of this continent, where our church was 
born. How are we doing in Home Missions? Did we make any progress 
in the past year? 

At the end of 1955, Home Missions could report 122 locations in the United 
States and in Canada at which the Gospel had been freshly planted. The 
locations are listed in these pages because we believe that you wish to see 
them in print. One or the other may be near where you live. Some of the 
places you may have visited in your travels. Do pray for all of them that 
the Lord may bless them and cause them to grow vigorously in His name. 

All 122 new mission stations are the result of our united obedience to 
the command of the Lord Jesus. 

Each of these places was chosen with an eye to its rapid growth in 
population. Only where there are unchurched people can there be missions. 

As you view this impressive list, you will note that some areas have 

_a larger share of stations. This is so because of the population growth and shift. 

No matter where these stations are initiated, we rejoice in them because 
the Gospel has been brought near to the people who live there. 

Don’t think that these new stations are equipped with chapels of their 
own. Of the 122, only 13 opened in a chapel; the remaining 109 are wor- 
shiping in rented quarters. They will soon need your help in the erection 
of chapels. At the bottom of this page you can see one of the 13 stations 
that happily started out with a chapel of its own because there was nothing 
to rent. 


The work of Synod’s Home Missions ranges up and down the 
country. While the work of Synod’s Home Mission Board also 
aie includes the missions in Central and South America, we are in 
— this issue limiting ourselves to North America. 
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122 NEW HOME MISSION 
STATIONS IN 1955 


Alberta-British Columbia District 
Whalley, B. C. 
Port Coquitlam, B. C. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Dunca, B. C. 
Coaldale, Alta. 
Drayton Valley, Alta. 
Wainwright, Alta. 


Atlantic District 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Flemington, N. J. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Groton, Conn. 
S. Hadley, Mass. 
Plattsburg, N. ¥. 

Colifornia-Nevoda District 
Saratoga and Cupertino, Calif. 
Corning, Calit. 
£. Richmond Heights, Calif. 
Yerington, Nev. 
Sparks, Nev. 
Sharp Park, Calif. 
Lakeview, Oreg. 

Central District 
Columbus, Ind. 
Granville, Ohio 
Groesbeck, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Midway, Ohio 
Lawrence, Ind. 
South Fairborn, Ohio 

Central Hlinois District 
Eldorado, Ill. 

Colorado District 
Aspen, Colo. 
Leadville, Colo. 
Gallup, N. M. 
Littleton, Colo. 
Western Hills, Colo. 
Karval, Colo. 
Evergreen, Colo. 
Woodland Park, Colo. 
Moab, Utah 

Eastern District 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Green Acres, N.Y. 
Massena, N. Y. 


English District 
Elgin, Il. 
Yardley, Pa. 
E. Lansing, Mich, 
Akron, Ohio 
Ambler, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Midland, Mich. 
Florida-Georgia District 
Stuart, Flo. 
Tampa, Fila. 
lakeside, Fla. 
Marietto-Smyrna, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga, 
South Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
St. Cloud, Fla. 
South Decatur, Ga. 


Holy Cross Lutheran Church, Jacksonville, Gainesville, Go. 
Fla., one of the few new stations able to : Tavernier, Fla. 
secure a chopel soon after its founding. Kansas District 
rounded by trees, the chapel achieves ; Bethel, Kans. 
he character of churchliness without loss ie oricoth: Kens. 
nctional hgh: ‘ot He oe Ger- a : ad (eootinies on next page} 
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Michigan District : 
White Hall, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Saginow-Brockway, Mich. 
__-Flushing-Flint, Mich. — : 
~ Westacres, Mich. : 
_ Squgre Lake Road, Mich. 
- Hamburg, Mich. 
_ Grandville, Mich, 
Traverse City, Mich. 
_ Berea-Tabor, Detroit, Mich, 
Wayne University Student Mission, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Student Mission at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Minnesota District 
Coon Rapids, Minn. 
Cecile Pines, Minn. 
E. Bloomington, Minn. 
West Hopkins, Minn, 
Aurora, Minn, 

Montona District 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 

North Dakota District 
Grafton, N. Dak. 

North Wisconsin District 
Eagle River, Wis. 

Northern Hlinois District 
Chicago, tll. 
Northwest Skokie, Ill. 

Northern Nebraska District 
Pacific Hills, Nebr, 
Tekamoh, Nebr. 

Northwest District y 
Ephrata, Wosh. 
Soap lake, Wash. 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
Quincy, Wosh. 
Edmonds, Wash, 
Portiand, Oreg. 

klohoma District 
-— Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ontario District 

Toronto, Ont. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

lively, Ont. 

Toronto, Ont. 


 Saltfleet Township, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
Toronto University 
South Dokate District 
e Edgemont}, $. Dak. 
_ Southeostern District 
ee Essex-Middie River, Md. 
Southern Colifornia District 
: West Fullerton, Calif. 
Allied Gardens, Calif, 
la Canade-Montrose, Calif. 
Pacoima, Calif. 
Kingman, Ariz. 
: Puente, Calif. 
Southern Nebrasko District 
_ Pleasanton, Nebr. 
Grand tsiond, Nebr. 
 Vexas District 
Garland, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Cameron, Tex. 
taredo, Tex. 
Suiphur Springs, Tex. 
Rackdale, Tex. 
Home Owned Estates, Tex. 


_ Western District 
2 Mound City, Mo. 
Madison, Fenn, 
Hawaii 
_ Honolulu 
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The contrast between these two United States territories could not be 
greater. On the one hand, huge, ice-crusted Alaska, battered by the polar 
air; on the other hand, the small, sun-dotted islands of the Hawaiian group 
in the Pacific. Our orders have been to both of these territories for some 
time. How are we doing there? 

In Alaska, which is nearly twice the size of Texas, Synod has three pas- 
tors at work. Anchorage, our oldest base, is no longer a mission in the sense 
that it needs financial aid. Last year the congregation received 15 adults by 
confirmation. It has had to enlarge its house of worship and to increase 
the number of its services. 

Because distances are vast in Alaska, our other stations are nowhere 
near each other. At Palmer there are 58 communicants; in Juneau, the cap- 
ital, 13; and in Ketchikan there are no communicants as yet, but there is a 
flourishing Sunday school. The winter, our missionaries report, has been 
especially “rough.” 

In Hawaii the count of Synod’s pastors is four, who minister to an aggre- 
gate of 797 souls and 400 communicants in four churches. Two congrega- 
tions maintain elementary schools, with respective enrollments of 130 and 
60. Twenty-eight adults and 15 children are presently receiving instruction 
for membership. One of the pastors serves a preaching station. One of the 
congregations is erecting a chapel, and another is remodeling its house of 
worship. There is also a daily five-minute radio program sponsored by one 
of the congregations. 

Under the direction and guidance of the Hawaiian Mission Council a 
new mission was opened in Honolulu on Christmas Day 1955. A vicar from 
the Springfield seminary is in charge. 
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PROBLEM OF “INNER CITIES" 


Equally neglected areas are the so-called 
“inner cities,” the densely populated areas ad- 
jacent to downtown business districts, where 
people live in slums, in apartments and hotels. 
As churches move inte suburban areas, the in- ~ 
uently left behind without con- 
_cern for the spiritual welfare of the people who 
live there. Mission surveys reveal both the ex- 
tent of the problem and the need to continue 
_to preach the Gospel in these areas often for- 
saken by congregations which once served them. 
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THE RURAL LIFE PROGRAM 


This program, begun in 1954, received 
further attention last year at a Rural Life 
Institute sponsored by Home Missions at 
Valparaiso University in conjunction with 
the Rural Life Commission of Synod’s Home 
Mission Board. There are rural areas that 
are underchurched, and bringing the Gospel 
to these areas is also a part of the church’s 
concern. More and more rural congregations - 
are experiencing the joy of being evangelism 
centers in their communities. 


tain 

The completed structure con 
with a seating capacity of 250 
rooms, nursery, kitchen, a! 


What about the year 1956? What are the chances of planting 
the Gospel in additional communities? 

One of the Districts of Synod has a list of 27 communities 
that are classified as “very nearly ripe”; “ripe”; and “overripe,” 
or “overdue.” One half of the 27 communities are labeled “over- 
ripe,” meaning that it is time to start a mission there without a 
moment of further delay. 

Another District lists nine communities without a single Lu- 
theran church, although each has a population of more than 
10,000. 

A third District lists 39 communities where it would very 
much like to go to work. 

A fourth District has purchased building sites in five com- 
munities and is negotiating the purchase of sites in eight addi- 
tional communities without knowing how soon the work can be- 
gin in them. 

And talk about opportunities for evangelism! Not since the 
turn of the century has there been a wider interest in religion in 
America. No curt answer, no sarcastic comeback awaits those 
who bring up the subject of religion. It is very proper to belong 
to a church. While much of this popular interest in religion is 
superficial, people are ready to listen. 

The five young American missionaries were not accepted by 
the Auca Indians whom they sought to befriend. Mission work 
can be the hardest kind of toil; it can mean persecution and 
death, as the history of Christian missions abundantly proves. 
At this time and in this country, God has prepared a climate of 
acceptance. Let us be grateful and make use of the splendid 
opportunities that are ours. They also exist in your community. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BY MAIL 


Another means of bringing people in contact with 
the Gospel is a service of Home Missions that is 
known as “Sunday School by Mail.” Last year 4,608 
children were enrolled, 505 in foreign lands. It is 
intended for children who cannot attend a Sunday 
school because of distance or illness. Entire families 
were won. One mother wrote, “My children talk 
naturally each day about their Savior.” A grand- 
mother wrote from South Africa, “How greatly Ger- 
trude has benefited by her lessons.” 


Synod’s television program 
is designed to make lay evan- 
gelism easy by establishing a 
point of contact with the public. 

Let us say you are discuss- 
ing TV with a stranger. Cas- 
ually you ask whether he has 
ever had a chance to view 
“This Is the Life.” This will 
give you an opportunity to _ 
witness for Christ and to 
extend a cordial invitation to 
attend the services of your 
church. 

As such, “This Is the Life” 
is your halfway meeting with 
the public. The early Chris- 
tians had the talking point of 
miracles; the miracle of a mod- 
ern invention can serve you. 

Synod’s television program 
receives its share of fan mail. 
This mail is followed up per- 
sonally by pastors and lay 
people in the areas in which 
it originates. This follow-up 
has been called “telemission,” 
and many thousands of people 
were visited last year, and not 
a few have been won for mem- 
bership. 


o every creature. 


The “every creature” must be matched by “every Christian” if all men 

are to hear the Gospel. With a child born in our country every eight 

seconds, it is a mathematical necessity for all Christians to be Gospel- 
tellers if every person in this land is to hear the Gospel. 

One of the functions of Home Missions is to stimulate lay witnessing, 

d in the dictionary, 


or lay “evangelism.” If you were to look up the wor 
at it means “an earnest effort to spread the Gospel of 


Ee you would learn th 
faves Christ.” 
This is best done in groups. We are used to doing things in groups. 
It is the American way. Last year, Home Missions began to stimulate 
the neighborhood mission work of congregatidns by asking them to stand 
() together for a week of intensive community service. 
These area missions are also known as “Preaching 
Missions.” 
much of it — to remind us of our calling 


“Preaching” is necessary — 
o-face missionaries in our daily contacts. 


to make known His Gospel t 


Our Lord gave orders 
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n how to tell the 


as face-t 
“Teaching” is necessary in order that we may lear 
\ Gospel in a winning way. 
the actual doing of it. it is an reaching out 


“Reaching” is necessary, 
for the unchurched that we put to work the will of God that all men 
should be saved. 
This do-it-yourself mission work is joyful doing. To speak of the hope 
we have in Christ is truly satisfying. The Holy Spirit enters into our 
& testimony with His power. Evangelism is an essential and blessed activity. 
Look at the boxed-in list of area missions that have already been 
scheduled for this year, each one lasting a week. From Canada to Texas, 
from California to Maryland, our congregations are banding together to 
conduct these missions. 
Another phase of lay evangelism is be 
season in the “Sharing Christ” Plan. 
Lenten season for the purpose of bringing Mm 


fluence of the Gospel. 


ing carried out during the Lenten 
This plan utilizes especially the 
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in Samuel Thiemeyer at the organ of First 
Trinity Church, Washington, D. C. 


he members of First Trinity Lu- 

theran Church, Washington, D. C., 

paid tribute in a special service 
November 30, 1955, to John Sam- 
1 Thiemeyer, who began his min- 
ry of music in the congregation on 
lanksgiving Day half a century ago. 
xr 50 years Organist Thiemeyer has 
dicated his outstanding gift of 
isic to the praise of his Lord. 


The only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
nest Thiemeyer, the organist was 
rn in Baltimore, Md., April 8, 1884. 
son of Emmanuel Church of that 
y, he was confirmed by the sainted 
v. Carl Abbetmeyer. His parents, 
vare of his early love of music, 
irted his musical education when 
was six years old. A graduate of 
timore City College, he studied 
ano and organ at Peabody Institute 
Music and privately with European 
tors. He is a member of the Amer- 
in Guild of Organists and an ac- 
edited member of the National and 
ashington Music Teachers Associa- 
ms. His days are filled with teach- 
s and musical commitments. 
At 21, Mr. Thiemeyer became or- 
nist at First Trinity, then known as 
rinity,” a half century old at that 
ne. He relinquished his positions as 
ganist at Martini Lutheran Church 
d at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
come to Trinity. The contract 
rich Mr. Thiemeyer signed was also 
med by two church-board mem- 
rs who are still active in the con- 
egation: Fred Gast and William 
sine. The contract called for serv- 
s specifically in “religious services 
Sundays and holidays and in mid- 
ek services, during Advent and 
mt, and at such ‘extra-ordinary’ 
rvices as may be held on special 
casions (not including weddings 
d funerals).” Remuneration for 


ese services was $125 a year. For 
while he commuted between Balti- 
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y) At the Organ for 50 Years 


BY OLINDA M. ROETTGER 
Public Relations Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


more and the Capital. The fare at 
that time was 25 cents each way. 


Ten years later, in 1915, he was 
asked to direct the choir. When the 
choir was not available, Mr. Thie- 
meyer often provided special musical 
ensembles by musicians from the 
U.S. Marine Band Orchestra. 


Through the years, Mr. Thiemeyer 
has always been an exponent of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach and of the use 
of the classical Lutheran liturgy by 
Lutheran congregations. Through this 
half century he has given much time 
to establishing and maintaining an 
adequate, well-selected library for 
organ and choir. No longer director, 
he is, however, at the organ at choir 
rehearsals and helps in selecting the 
music for services. It has been a rare 
occasion (except vacations) when 
Mr. Thiemeyer was not at the console. 


He has played various fine mod- 
ern organs as guest organist. When 
the new organ was dedicated at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1915, and he was at the 
organ, among the worshipers was 
President Wilson, a member of the 
congregation. One summer Mr. Thie- 
meyer played the score for the pres- 
entation in Atlantic City of Haydn’s 
Creation. Critics said his perform- 
ance gave the impression of a full 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Trinity’s organ has an interest- 
ing story. The drive for funds for 
the present organ was initiated by the 
teacher at Trinity who was also 
the organist from 1891 to 1897, 
Charles Rupprecht, later organist at 
St. Luke’s, Chicago. The pennies and 
occasional nickels of the school chil- 
dren constituted the beginning of this 
fund. The organ was built and in- 
stalled in 1898. 


Originally the organ bellows were 
hand powered. This back-breaking 
job not only wilted the official organ 
pumper but sometimes also embar- 
rassed the organist, who sometimes 
found that the winded pumper was 
not producing enough wind in the 
bellows to give the congregation ade- 
quate organ accompaniment. To pro- 
vide a mechanical operation of the 
bellows was a problem. Electric mo- 
tors for bellows were unknown. Be- 
sides, gas was the only power in the 
downtown area, in which the church 
is located. But the ingenuity of the 
organist and members of the congre- 
gation found a solution: water power. 
They installed a piston motor to op- 
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erate the bellows. The motor was 
connected to a water pipe of the city 
water system. In those days the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided the water 
free to churches to operate the pump- 
ing motor. Not until 1927 did elec- 
tricity reach the area of First Trinity, 
and the piston motor was replaced by 
an electric one. 

Mr. Thiemeyer has given metic- 
ulous care to the maintenance of the 
organ, constructed entirely of wood. 
In 1915 he planned the change from 
the old tracker to pneumatic action. 


In its essentials the organ is still 
the same. Although it cannot com- 
pete in range and tonal quality with 
many new organs, its interesting his- 
torical background and its sentiment 
bred of long association make it dear 
to older members. 


Mr. Thiemeyer has anticipated the 
time when the present organ will 
have to be replaced. Long ago he 
began gathering funds for that pur- 
pose by giving concerts. 

In spite of his threescore years and 
ten, Mr. Thiemeyer starts his day at 
seven and often busies himself with 
teaching and musical commitments 
until late in the evening. Although 
offered opportunities to become or- 
ganist in churches with much better 
instruments, he has remained with 
Trinity. “This is my church,” he says, 
“T’ve stayed here.” 

His commuting days ended in 1910 
when he married Miss Caroline Graff, 
a daughter of the congregation. They 
have two children: Virginia Marie, 
Mrs. Bohraus of Springfield, Md., a 
suburb of Washington where also the 
Thiemeyers live, and Dr. John S. 
Thiemeyer, Jr., an orthopedic surgeon 
in Norfolk, Va. 

Rev. H. B. Roepe, pastor of First 
Trinity, in his sermon based on Ps. 
95:6, commended the jubilarian for 
the faithful stewardship of his special 
God-given talent of music in the pub- 
lic worship of the Lord. The jubi- 
larian had played for about 5,000 
services, the pastor estimated. Rev. 
Hugo M. Hennig, pastor emeritus, 
who served the church for 26 of the 
50 years of Mr. Thiemeyer’s service, 
read the liturgy. The choir sang the 
anthem “Thanks Be to God” by Stan- 
ley Dixon and the “Doxology” by 
Peter Lutkin. Mr. Thiemeyer himself 
played the postlude for his anniver- 
sary observance, variations on “Now 
Thank We All Our God.” 
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THE CHURCH 
IN A CHANGING COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 4) 


heart of the city. Space, air, and light 
are the key words of the home-loving 
American citizen. He will do any- 
thing to get them. — 


Cycle Complete 


Furthermore, many of our fam- 
ilies eagerly anticipate the time when 
they can move to the areas where 
living is more pleasant and the rating 
of prestige is higher. Citizens have 
been playing leapfrog with one 
another, moving steadily to the 
fringes of the city, leaving behind 
what they regard as  outworn 
communities into which the less priv- 
ileged or the less discriminating 
groups find their way. Congestion 
in the central business district may 
be just as acute as in a European 
metropolis, but at the close of the 
day the American has to go farther 
before he can eat his dinner. 

In neighborhoods where the resi- 
dents have the best status, people are 
trying to get in; in neighborhoods 
where the residents have the worst 
status, people are trying to get out. 
The result is that the poorest areas 
spread, and the best areas are always 
running from the advance of that 
deterioration which is the herald of 
oncoming industry. Within a genera- 
tion huge buildings, by no means out- 
moded, come down to make way for 
others more huge and modern. Busi- 
ness marches triumphantly “uptown.” 
Shopping centers with ample parking 
space spring up in the outlying sec- 
tion. The older residential streets 
give way reluctantly, first to rooming 
houses, then to business structures 
and industrial plants. The best resi- 
dential areas are pushed farther and 
farther out. Finally the time con- 
sumed in commuting becomes so 
great that the tide begins to turn 
again. People free to do so move 
back to town to live their adult lives 
in modern apartments — and the 
cycle is complete. 


Housing Projects 


Another development of recent 
decades is the construction of huge 
Federal, state, and municipal housing 
projects, erected at tremendous cost, 
to provide quick housing for those 
who sought shelter in vain or could 
not afford to pay current prices, or 
they replace dilapidated and unsani- 
tary housing in blighted areas of the 
larger cities. These phenomena of 
modern city life cannot be ignored 
by the church, for they represent 
great concentrations of souls. And 
though the policies of controlling 


16 


powers may be restrictive and unfair 
to individual denominations, we do 
have a responsibility toward these 
cities within cities. 


Social Contrasts 


Sometimes interpenetration of 
types of people creates a patchwork 
of social contrasts. Areas of sharply 
different citizens may divide the map 
into sections of Negroes, Poles, 
Italians, Jews, Irish, or Germans. 
Sometimes whole sections are given 
over to people of one race or nation- 
ality or religion. Sometimes in the 
midst of poverty there may be a few 
stranded families of better fortunes; 
in the midst of wealth there may be 
pockets of poverty; sometimes a main 
thoroughfare or a railroad line will 
divide various elements. Restrictive 
covenants usually permit certain sec- 
tions to maintain a selectivity of in- 
habitants for many years, though the 
surrounding neighborhood has given 
way to the pressure of population 
trends. 


Nigh-Dwellers 


The city neighborhood is increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain on any 
basis. “Neighborhood” in the modern 
city is a term descriptive of an area 
of land rather than a social relation- 
ship. Those who once were neighbors 
are now only nigh-dwellers. The old 
type of neighbor maintained an inti- 
mate association and a mutual help- 
fulness, but today they have only 
adjacent residences. The people in 
the next apartment are either nui- 
sances or nonentities. They may have 
to become nuisances in order to be 
noticed at all. People get together 
today without reference to nearness 
of residence; they visit one another 
because of association of interests. 
The city man’s friends are not, for 
the most part, his neighbors; they are 
persons of his own profession, tem- 
perament, or tastes, who live all over 
the city, sometimes many miles apart. 
The telephone will reach almost any- 
one in a moment, and the automobile 
enables a man to live almost any- 
where he pleases and to visit his 
friends many miles away. 


Parish Lines Social 


The very word “parish” is under-_ 


going a change not always recognized 
by the leaders of the church. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church uses that 
parochial designation with a certain 
degree of caution, because its former 
exclusive parish is now honeycombed 
and diluted with large segments of 
“heterodox” populations. Historically, 
parishes were geographical, but with 
the separation of. Church and State, 
the rise of denominationalism, and 
the increasing mobility of the city’s 
inhabitants, enough churches have 
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THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


73 
a) 
extended their parish lines to mak. 
it obvious that the life principle of the 
church is not spacial but social. 


Urban Church Must Live 


It is in the midst of the social 
contrasts afforded by widely differing 
neighborhoods, in the midst of thd 
flux resulting from _ rapid 
change, in the midst of the new asso- | 


of a shifting and ‘sifting populatio 


work and win souls for eternity. 
(To be continued) 


DO WE CONFIRM 
TOO EARLY? 


has been the subject of conver4 

sation at many a gathering oF 
Lutheran Christians. We are deeply 
concerned about the spiritual knowl 
edge and understanding of our chil4 
dren. Because of this concern and 
because we sometimes feel the un 
derstanding of children is not ade-f 
quately developed by the time they 
reach the eighth grade, we are in | 
clined to say: “We confirm them tod 
early.” 


early, but we quit instructing the 
too early. Confirmation is an act i 
which a child of God verifies the fac 
that he knows enough about man’s 
sin and God’s grace — and the basic 
teachings of God’s Word — so that he 
may examine himself and partake 
of the blessed Sacrament for the 
strengthening of his faith and lifes 


God-commanded and _ soul-strength-} 
ening means of grace from any mem 
ber of the faith longer than absolutel 
necessary. Therefore we should con 
firm our young Christians as early as 
possible. 
But too often parents fail to en- 
courage their sons and daughters to 
grow in grace by attending Bible 
classes, the meetings of youth or 
ganizations where Bible study is part 
of the program, and the church serv- 
ices, where God’s Word is read and 
proclaimed and explained. 


of a different type of life — such as 
high school — often present a bar- 
rier to adolescents’ interest in thej 
Holy Word. Let our greatest concern} 
be that we continue to teach o 

youths. The church has provided for 
their continued spiritual growth.) 
Parents, make use of the church’s) 
agencies. Your children have learned} 


your sons and daughters. 
Sterling, Colo. A. OBERMEIER 


>YNOD’S COLLEGES 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
o. welcomed to its faculty two mem- 
1s who were installed in a chapel 
rvice on February 17: Rev. David S. 
‘huller, former pastor of Luther 
emorial Church, St.Louis, as as- 
stant professor of homiletics, and 
r. Horace D. Hummel, former pastor 

St. John’s Church, Phoenix, Md., 
instructor of Hebrew. 

Rev. William A. Buege of Min- 
apolis gave the annual Wenchel 
sctures on Effective Preaching to 
e students and faculty of the semi- 
ry, February 7—9. 


Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
.» was host to the seventh annual 
udent Government Conference, 
sbruary 9—11. The 99 delegates 
om 14 synodical colleges and semi- 
ries as well as Valparaiso Univer- 
ty were urged by Dean A. M. Alsch- 
ede of Concordia College, St. Paul, 
inn., to carry on student govern- 
ent for “what we can put into it” and 
it for “what we can get out of it.” 
ne of the real accomplishments of 
e conference, said Dean Carl F. 
alter of Concordia Teachers College, 
iver Forest, Ill., was the “meeting of 
udents and faculty as equals” for a 
scussion of “common problems.” 


Concordia Teachers College, River 
rest, Ill., furnished copy for the 
ecember 1955 issue of the Biology 
2acher under the title of “Outdoor 
lucation at Concordia Teachers Col- 
se” by Dr. John W. Klotz, who re- 
rted on two experiments: a camp- 
g program for the eighth grade of 
race School, River Forest, and a 
ro-week outdoor education work- 
op for teachers and future teachers. 
Another article, “An Experiment 

Home Community Geography,” 
ritten by Dr. Herbert H. Gross for 
e November 1955 issue of the Jour- 
iL of Geography, featured the River 
rest community, where children in 
rades 4—8 observed “natural and 
Itural phenomena.” 


Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
d, Nebr., acknowledged its $92,600 
rd Foundation grant through Presi- 
nt Paul Zimmerman, who termed it 
“magnificent step in the direction of 
iproving the salaries of teachers.” 
s»achers, he said, have not “begun to 
are the benefits of the expanded 
oductive power of the nation.” 

Student organizations of the col- 
ge provided 35 workers for a house- 
-house religious survey conducted 
* Immanuel Church in Lincoln. 


Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
is. observed “Mission Emphasis 
eek” January 22—28. Rev. Moses 
Dickinson, Chicago, one of five 
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Lutheran Student Government Conference Advisers, Concordia Seminary, Springfield, IIl., 
February 9—11 


Seated, |. to r.: Walter F. Wolbrecht, St. Louis; 


Mildred Marohn, 


Austin; Wilma Behrens, Seward; Laura 


Mackensen, River Forest; L. C. Wuerffel, St. Louis; R. W. Griesse, Seward. 
Standing, first row: Wilfred C. Langefeld, Seward; George Hauser, Milwaukee; Karl W. Keller, Portland; Carl 


F. Halter, River Forest; Erich A. von Fange, Edmonton; 


Luther P. Koepke, Valparaiso; Harvey Stegemoeller, 


Winfield; Arthur M. Ahlschwede, St. Paul; Walter W. Stuenkel, Milwaukee; Obert Kruger, Winfield. 

Second row: Eugene F. Hever, St. Paul; Paul Goetting, Milwaukee; Allen H. Nauss, Concordia; L. H. Grothaus, 
Concordia; Paul G. Grotelueschen, River Forest; Robert P. Hopmann, St. Louis; Henry J. Eggold, Springfield; 
Arthur H. Strege, St. Louis; Sam. |. Goltermann, Austin; Kenneth H. Breimeier, St. Louis. 


mission representatives who spoke at 
chapel services, asked the student 
body not to forget that the Lutheran 
Church “is color blind.” 

President W. W. Stuenkel lauded 
the year-round activities of the Con- 
cordia Mission Society. Members of 
this group, under the guidance of 
Prof. C. August Hardt, make bedside 
visits in county institutions, conduct 
canvasses for Milwaukee congrega- 
tions, serve as Sunday school teachers, 
and visit people who respond to 
“Penny and Prayer Project” cards. 

At the end of the current school 
year the offerings received at chapel 
services ($400 to date) will be con- 
tributed to various synodical missions. 


St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 
since January lists on its staff of in- 
structors a former missionary to 
Japan, Rev. Paul 
A 1948 graduate of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Pastor Heerboth was 
one of Synod’s first representatives in 
Sapporo, Hokkaido, in northern 
Japan. In 1951 he moved to Tokyo to 
prepare Japanese religious literature 
in addition to serving several mission 
stations. Two years later when Synod 
opened the Tokyo seminary, he be- 
came a member of its faculty. 


St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., 
has granted President Carl S. Mun- 
dinger a leave of absence until July 1 
to allow for his complete recovery 
from a cerebral hemorrhage suffered 
last November.’ Prof. Frank C. 
Lankenau, who is convalescing after a 
heart attack last December, hopes to 
resume teaching in September. 


California Concordia College, Oak- 
land, Calif., recently honored Prof. 
Albert H. Wessling on his 25th an- 
niversary as a faculty member. In 
1906 he was one of eight students in 
the first class of the California Con- 
cordia. 
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M. MHeerboth. 


Concordia College, Edmonton, 
Alta., Can., supplies to local congre- 
gations and the District nine members 
of the teaching staff who preach, 
serve as organist or choir director, and 
hold elective office. 

Students have helped make pos- 
sible the purchase of an electronic 
organ for the chapel. In acknowledg- 


’ ing receipt of chapel offerings of the 


second semester last year, Dr. Otto 
Theiss, president of the theological 
seminary in Japan, wrote that “in 
April we shall, God willing, graduate 
our first class of three students... . 
Your kindness will help me to set 
them up with something of a basic 
library.” 


Concordia College, Austin, Tex., 
on December 23 marked the 80th 
birthday of Dr. Henry P. Studtmann. 
He was given a bound volume of con- 
gratulatory messages by friends in 
the Texas and Southern Districts and 
by synodical officials. President em- 
eritus of the college, he maintains a 
schedule which includes teaching and 
various activities in his home con- 
gregation and the Texas District. 

Synod’s Board for Higher Educa- 
tion and the Council of College and 
Seminary Presidents met at Austin, 
February 6 and 7, to discuss building 
needs, Handbook revisions, and stu- 
dent recruitment. 


Seminario Cencordia, Porto Al- 
legre, Brazil, was host to the 1956 con- 
vention of the Brazil District January 
22—29. The delegates met in the 
chapel, which has the only pipe organ 
in the District. 

Nostra Vita, the seminary’s stu- 
dent publication, last year received 
third prize in a nation-wide contest. 
Three students attended a national 
meeting of representatives from 
secondary schools and spent a week in 
Rio de Janeiro as guests of the Min- 
istry of Education. 
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Com. Gerhardt Kramer, USNR, 
St. Louis architect and son of Rev. 
G. M. Kramer of New Orleans, has 
been appointed commanding officer of 
the Seventh Naval Reserve Brigade 
of the Ninth Naval District, with 
headquarters in St. Louis: 

During World War II he was a 
navigator aboard the aircraft carrier 
Sangamon in the Pacific theater and 
was cited for action aboard the car- 
rier during the Okinawa invasion. 
Commander Kramer is a member of 
Concordia Lutheran Church, Kirk-) 
wood, Mo. 


H. LARSON 


Local and guest pastors of the Preaching-Teaching-Reaching mission, held in the Twin Cities, 
February 5—9, met daily in Holy Emmanuel Slovak Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, from 9:30 
A. M. to 1:00 P. M. Photo shows Rev. Oswald Waech, Synod’s Director of Evangelism, address- 
ing the group. Rev. Armin Deye of St. Paul was chairman. 


The Preaching-Teaching-Reach- A 15-minute question-and-answer 


ing Mission in the Twin Cities, Feb- 
ruary 5—9, drew 31,307 worshipers at 
the evening services, including 2,252 
who registered as nonmember guests. 
From Missouri Synod parishes 5,588 
lay visitors completed 5,557 calls, 
reaching 11,545 persons. Of this num- 
ber 498 agreed to enroll in adult 
membership classes, 1,020 expressed 
a desire for membership affiliation 
through transfer or reclamation, 695 
children were promised for Sunday 
school, and 328 children for Baptism. 

“A Lutheran all my life,” one lay- 
man commented after he participated 
in the program, “I have been a mem- 
ber of seven different congregations, 
but never before have I experienced 


session before services proved so 
popular that people voluntarily chose 
the front pews first. 

In the morning of each day, guest 
missionaries met at Holy Emmanuel 
Slovak Church, Minneapolis, where 
Dr. Herman Mayer, St. Louis, lectured 
to the pastors on Ephesians; Prof. A. 
Vincent, St.Louis, spoke on “The 
Christian Witness”; and Pastor Waech 
on “The Practice of Evangelism.” 

Religious News Service referred to 
the program as “the most extensive 
evangelism program ever conducted 
by Lutheranism in this country.” Par- 
ticipating in jointly timed missions 


-were 190 congregations of the Mis- 


souri Synod and the eight bodies of 


WOMEN’S RESEARCH GUILD honored Thef 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod for ‘“‘fur-j 
thering of racial understanding” on the church- 
sponsored TV program 


“This Is the Life,” § 


shown weekly on 284 stations, and for thef 
“practices and teachings of the church.’’ The 
Guild’s National Award for the Advancement 
of Racial Tolerance was presented in February 
to Dr. John W. Behnken (left), Synod’s Presi-j 
dent, by Mrs. Whately L. Chandler, presi-§ 


anything like this. It was simply 
wonderful.” 

Several months prior to the pro- 
gram, a co-ordinating committee 
worked on the timing, advertising, 


the National Lutheran Council. 


Rev. Herman W. Gockel of Saint 
Louis, religious director for Synod’s 
TV Productions Committee, was 


and other features, for which the named one of five clergymen whom dent of the Eighth District Federation of Wom- 
National Lutheran Council, the the National Public Opinion Council  en’s Clubs, representing the Guild. Melvin F. 
United Lutheran Church, and the in New York credited with having  Schlake, Executive Secretary of Lutheran Tele- 
Missouri Synod combined their had “a decided bearing” on the in- vision Productions, is at the right. In 1953 the 
efforts. Doctrinally independent of crease of nearly 3,000,000 attending  Gvild also cited the program for its contribu- 


tion to the spiritual growth of the American 
family and for its furtherance of Christian 
teachings. 


church last year. 

The other four are Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale of Marble Collegiate 
(Dutch Reformed) Church, New 
York; Evangelist Billy Graham, Mon- 
treat, N. C.; Auxiliary Bishop Fulton 


the other Lutheran bodies, the Mis- 
souri Synod carried through its own 
program under the leadership of Rev. 
Oswald Waech, Director of Evange- 
lism, and the chairmanship of 
Rev. Armin Deye, St. Paul. 

The guest missionaries and lay 
workers were commissioned at two 
rallies, one in Minneapolis and the 
other in St.Paul, February 5. On 
each of the four following evenings, 
lay workers gathered at their respec- 
tive churches, were briefed and 
assigned names of families on whom 
the visitors were to call that evening. 
After each service the workers re- 
ported on their visits. 


A nine-foot stone figure of Martin 
Luther has been placed on the tower} 
J. Sheen, New York; and Rev. James. of the new $1,500,000 chapel- library § 
Keller, M.M., founder and director at Wittenberg College (ULCA), | 
of the Christophers, New York. Springfield, Ohio. The statue is sixt, | 

The selection was based on a sur- feet above the ground. i 
vey which showed that “the columns 
of newspapers, dramatic public ap- 
pearances, TV channels, and maga- 
zines — the tools used by these gifted 
men — seem to be co- operating in an 
effort to portray the benefit of church 
attendance,” a council director said. 


and cultural heritage, ae Siner| 
statues are to be placed on the chapel- 
library’s 218-foot tower: St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Bach, Leibnitz, and 
Milton. Costing $29,000, the figures 
are gifts from two cons tee ry 
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The completion of the new fourth 
yor at Concordia Publishing House, 
. Louis, has “added another stone 

the pyramid of the plant’s service 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
ynod,” said Dr. O. A. Dorn, general 
anager of the firm, at the dedication 
rvice February 16. The new 23,000- 
uare-foot area will accommodate 
fices previously scattered through- 
it the three floors of the 86-year-old 
‘intery’s three buildings. 

The fourth floor will house execu- 
ye and general offices and provide 
1arters for the editors of Sunday 
hool and children’s literature, This 
1y Magazine, production, planning, 
signing, wholesale sales, and adver- 
ing departments. 

On the first floor will be located 
tail sales, visual aids, ecclesias- 
‘al arts, and music departments. 

At the dedication 500 CPH em- 
oyees heard Dr. John W. Behnken, 
‘resident of Synod, deliver the 
incipal address, and Rev. Kenneth 
Hoffmann, pastor of Grace Church, 
leveland Heights, Ohio, and a direc- 
r of CPH, read the dedicatory rites. 

“The building program was neces- 
tated by increased sales and the 
‘oduction of a growing variety of 
aterials used ‘by the Lutheran 
qaurch and other denominations,” 
r. Dorn explained. 


Synod’s Board for Young People’s 
ork, the International Walther 
sague staff, and 16 pastors and 
achers from various sectors of the 
.S. met for a one-day Leadership 
raining council at the Lutheran 
uilding, St.Louis, January 27, to 
aluate the curricula of the Youth 
orkers conferences and the Lu- 
eran Service Volunteer schools and 

help develop these leadership 
aining programs for the future. 

Since the first Youth Workers con- 
rence, which met in 1947, about 600 
uth counselors have participated in 
ditional conferences in Ohio, 
ebraska, California, Minnesota, and 
ew York. The three conferences for 
e coming summer will be held at 
owling Green, Ohio; Seward, Nebr.; 
id Three Lakes, Wis. 

Last summer 60 LSV_ schools 
ere conducted in the U.S. and Can- 
la, and more schools will be opened 
is summer. 

The youth leaders resolved to have 
manual prepared under the aus- 
ces of Synod’s Board for Young 
sople’s Work and the Walther 
sague to contain outlines for group 
ork, Bible Study, and worship, as 
ese have been developed by LSV 
aff members in the past dozen years. 

Rev. Victor Growcock, director of 
yncordia Publishing House’s Audio- 
isual Aids Department, presented a 
eview of the new filmstrip and re- 
rding “A Tip or a Talent,” designed 
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CONCORDIA SEMINARY CHORUS OF ST.LOUIS, under the direction of Dr. William B. Heyne, 
presented concerts in Vincennes and Kendallville, Ind.; St. Joseph, Grand Rapids, Traverse City, 
Detroit, Flint, and Lansing, Mich.; Aurora and Chicago, Ill., January 27—February 5, and in 


St. Louis, February 12. 


for furthering Christian stewardship 
among the church’s youth. The film- 
strip and record may be booked free 
through the 40 District WL treasurers. 
WL staff officers included Rev. 
E. N. Witt, Rev. A. P. Klausler, 
H. Dixon Hemma, and Miss Irma 
Lucht. Dr. Clarence Peters and 
Homer C. Gruber of St. Louis repre- 
sented the Young People’s Board. 


Religiosity on the college campus 
“as elsewhere must not be identified 
too quickly with repentance unto 
faith,’ Dr. Donald R. Heiges said in 
Minneapolis at the annual meeting of 
the National Lutheran Council, whose 
student service division he serves as 
executive secretary. 

He attributed the rise of religious 
activities on campuses to an “increas- 
ing concern on the part of admin- 
istrators, impressive multiplication of 
the numbers of full-time campus 
religious workers, and a considerable 
expansion in facilities available for 
campus religious purposes.” 

Credit courses in religion are cur- 
rently offered in more than 60 per 
cent of all publicly supported institu- 
tions, and the number of full-time 
campus religious workers has grown 
from 200 to 1,200 over the past 20 
years, he revealed. 


More than 300,000 service men and 
women visited the 40 service centers 
maintained last year by the Lutheran 
Service Commission, Dr. Carl F. 
Yaeger of Washington, D. C., associate 
secretary of the LSC, reported at the 
38th annual meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council in Minneapolis. The 
commission is a joint agency of the 
National Lutheran Council and The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Three of the new centers are in 
Japan, the fourth in the Kaisers- 
lautern military base in West Ger- 
many. “The American public is 
becoming conscious of the relaxed 
atmosphere in many foreign lands in 
which too many servicemen feel ‘on 
their own’ and where the moral dic- 
tates of their church and social con- 
ventions are no longer operative,” 
Dr. Yaeger said. 
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At Venyaramood, India, about 
17 miles north of Trivandrum, 43 In- 
dians were baptized, January 22. Rev. 
D. Isaac, who lived in this area the 
past two years, patiently instructed 
and guided these 43 adults and chil- 
dren, representing ten families, who 
came to know their Savior. At their 
request, Missionary Herbert M. Zorn 
performed the baptismal ceremony. 


F. William Lohoefener, 94, the 
oldest member of Trinity Church, 
Alma, Mo., died December 18, 1955. 
His pastor, Rev. A. F. C. Pfotenhauer, 
wrote the Witness that Mr. Lo- 
hoefener, “a mission-minded layman, 
helped his former pastors, Revs. 
Frederick Rohlfing and August 
Griesse, establish churches at Black- 
burn, Malta Bend, Marshall, and 
Independence, Mo. Interested in 
student welfare, he helped many men 
into and through the ministry.” 

Surviving him are two sons and 
two daughters, all of Missouri: Theo- 
dore, Higginsville; Reinhold, Alma; 
Mrs. Frieda Moentmann, Norborne; 
and Mrs. Selma Lange, Concordia. 


L. C. Hester, a plumber in White- 
house, Tex., who carries a New Testa- 
ment in his toolcase, witnesses for the 
Lord as he works. “A workingman 
who won’t listen to a preacher will 
listen to another workingman,” he ex- 
plains. Clergymen credit him with 
having been instrumental in winning 
more than a hundred persons for 
Christ and leading dozens of back- 
sliders back to their churches over 
the past nine years. 

A Baptist Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Hester enlists people for 
his own congregation or another Bap- 
tist church. If the backsliders stem 
from a different denomination, he 
tells them the location of a church of 
their faith and then telephones the 
pastor to contact the family. 


An estate of about $750,000 was 
bequeathed to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., by the late 
Gertrude H. Duncan, a _ former 
member. However, two cousins of 
Miss Duncan are contesting the will 
on the grounds of incompetency. 
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“THE LORD OF LEARNING,” an altar mural by Richard R. Caemmerer, Jr., 26, was dedicated 


February 12 at the Lutheran Student Center, St. Louis. 


With idealized portraiture the symbolic 


abstraction depicts, |. to r.: St. Irenaeus of Lyons (martyr A. D. 202); Philip Melanchthon (died 
1560), St. Paul the Apostle, the Risen Christ, St. Augustine of Hippo (died 430), Martin Luther 


(died 1546), and St. John Chrysostom of Constantinople (died 407). 


Rev. Donald R. Boernke, 


chaplain at the center, officiated. Assisting him was Dr. Arthur C. Piepkorn, who conducts 
Sunday services as the St. Louis representative of the Armed Services Commission of Synod. In 
February Dr. Piepkorn completed 20 years of service as a Regular and Reserve Army chaplain. 
Lutheran military personnel who worship at the Lutheran Student Center commissioned the altar 
painting as an expression of gratitude for use of the chapel. 


Artist Caemmerer, a graduate of Washington University and the son of Dr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Caemmerer, St. Louis, in February was inducted into the U.S. Army. 
22 


Oscar T. Doerr, secretary of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League for 15 
years, is the newly elected president 
of the Omaha Bar Association, with 
which more than 600 lawyers in 
Nebraska are affiliated. 

Mr. Doerr has also been a member 
of the Church Extension Board of 
Synod’s Northern Nebraska District, 
Synod’s Board of Appeals, and the 
Board of Control of Concordia Teach- 

ers College, Seward. 


In Macon, Ga., 75 white and 
Negro ministers met in February at 
Christ Episcopal Church by invitation 
of the white Macon Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of “Christian searching” for 
solutions to problems of racial tension. 

Although twice as many Negroes 
as whites attended the meeting, pas- 
tors of most of Macon’s largest white 
and Negro Protestant churches took 


part. 
Rev. Reese Griffin of the white 
Bass Methodist Church suggested 


that churches slowly apply the prin- 
ciples of integration in vacation Bible 
schools and that women’s societies 
“meet on a non-segregated basis.” 

Rev. E. S. Evans, president of the 
Negro group, urged that white and 
Negro ministers have “more contact 
with each other where we can look at 
each other and talk.” 
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A television program for the deaf, 
the first of its kind in the Upper 
Midwest, is conducted weekly over 
Station WCCO-TV by three Missouri 
Synod pastors of the Twin Cities. De- 
signed to appeal both to the deaf and 
the nondeaf, the service brings an 
oral message by Rev. William A. 
Buege, pastor of Christ Church, Min- 
neapolis. Rev. George R. Kraus, pas- 
tor to the deaf in St. Paul, stands 
beside him and repeats the words in 
sign language. He also interprets the 
hymns, which are sung by Rev. Ernest 
R. Drews, pastor of Jehovah Church, 
St. Paul, and secretary of Synod’s 
Board for Missions to the Deaf. Pas- 
tor Buege is chairman of the Board. 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches in a meeting at 
Omaha opposed public aid for church 
schools. “Asking for the support of 
church schools by tax funds on the 
grounds that they contribute to the 
national welfare,” the board said, “is 
not different in principle from asking 
for the support of churches by tax 
funds, for churches surely contribute 
to the national welfare. Such support 
would in both cases be contrary to 
the separation of church and state.” 

The board pledged itself to help 
strengthen the’ public schools and 
improve religious education in the 
home and church. “Most of us who 
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support the combination of general | 
public education and specific private | 
religious education,” the board stated, | 
“do not ask a public school, supported | 
by taxes and directed by the state, 
to assume responsibility for the formal 
teaching of religion. This is the’ 
responsibility primarily of the home | 
and the church.” More than 37,000,000 
pupils are enrolled in Sunday or Sab- 
bath schools, the statement said. 


A first-century B.C., Hasmonean 
family tomb recently uncovered in- 
the New City of Jerusalem is reported 
to be the most important archaeolog- 
ical find in New Jerusalem in many 
years. The Hasmoneans were a Jew- 
ish family to which the Maccabees 
belonged. The tomb was found close 
to the family burial chamber of King 
Herod, ruler of Jerusalem when 
Christ was born. 

A local hardware dealer and am- 
ateur archaeologist who watched 
workers blast a cellar in preparation 
for a new building noticed that the 
operations laid bare the entrance to 
acave. He notified the Israeli Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, which rushed 
archaeologists to the scene. 

The cave was part of the Hasmo- 
nean family tomb. The tomb’s main 
hall, 14 feet wide, 20 feet long, and 
10 feet high, contains a stone relief 
depicting a seven-branched candela- 
brum. There are also Greek and 
Aramaic inscriptions, not yet trans- 
lated, and chalklike drawings of ships. J 

Two adjoining halls contained sev- 
eral skeletons, oil lamps, and house- 
hold utensils. Coins found in these 
halls enabled the archaeologists to | 
determine the date of the tomb. | 


The British and Foreign Bible 
Society plans to distribute 480,000 
Testaments and Scripture portions in 
25 languages this year to native 
church leaders in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. The dis- 
tribution would only “alleviate the 
enormous demand” for Christian lit- 
erature that has arisen in these areas } 
as a result of increasing literacy 
among Africans. Rev. Frank J. Bed- } 
ford, society representative in eastern 
Africa, said: “We can never hope to 
keep up with the demand. Once they § 
learn to read, the Africans have an 
insatiable demand for reading 
matter.” | 

Prices for the Bible portions will J 
be keyed to the people’s means, 
Mr. Bedford said, with copies being 
sold in some regions for 10 East Afri- J 
can cents (a little more than one Jf 
cent US). About 90,000 complete jf 
Bibles are sold annually in East 
Africa. 


Bible in another African language — 
Kikamba — spoken by the Wakamba 
tribes near Nairobi. 
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.. 97-1396. Palm Sunday Processional 
“All Glory, Laud, and Honor.” By 
Jan Bender. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis 18, Mo. $1.00. 


The strong, solid foundation of the 
dal declaims in whole notes the cantus 
mus of that special Palm Sunday 
mn: (Lutheran Hymnal No. 160). The 
ntrapuntal melodies emerge, rise, and 
1 in a dignified, ornamental manner; 
sasionally a suggestion of the cantus 
ry be heard. Six pages of stately, fes- 
al music. Not difficult, but will require 
me preparation. Also for postlude or 
ertory. WALTER WISMAR 


Books 


ie Cross and the Common Man. By 
Herman W. Gockel. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 
165 pages, 7425. Cloth. $2.00. 


Addressing his latest book to people 
10 hear only the inarticulate sounds or 
> unfamiliar language of the Christian 
th, the director of “This Is the Life” 
sks to bridge a 20-century time gap and 
establish a direct connection between 
> Cross and modern man. 

He draws on Hollywood experiences 
d uses his dramatic skills to set forth 
> fundamental facts of Christianity, 
ich center in the Cross. His diction 
d imagery vivify old Bible truths. The 
thor is at his best when he discusses 
> “Way of Hope” and describes the 
urch from the popular and the correct 
ints of view. 

This volume will enlighten “un- 
tiated” readers and deepen the faith 
all who glory in the Cross. 


ie Effective City Church. By Murray 
H. Leiffer. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 232 pages. $3.50. 


Among the many recent books and 
ochures on the urban church problem, 
. Murray H. Leiffer’s contribution is 
obably the most complete and practical. 
Dr. Leiffer, professor of sociology and 
cial ethics and director of the Bureau 
Social Research at Garret Biblical 
stitute, offers not only a well-written 
scription of the modern city and its 
luence on the religious life of the com- 
nity but also some down-to-earth 
gsestions for meeting the problems 
aracteristic of urban church life. The 
rgeoning edges of our cities and their 
teriorating centers are described sym- 
thetically yet dispassionately. Differ- 
ces in denominational policies are rec- 
nized and the basic mission of the 
urch given due emphasis. 
He has much to say about the prob- 
ns of suburbia, and while we cannot 
along with all of his ideas, we 
ree with him that “the wisdom dis- 
ryed. by ministers and laymen in 
apting old churches or establishing 
w ones to serve the religious needs of 
is population will greatly influence the 
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course of Protestantism for the next 
50 years.” 

We recommend this book to pastors 
and church leaders, not only in the 
metropolitan areas but also in the smaller 
cities, most of whom are or should be 
concerned about the problems arising 
from population shifts. 

WILLIAM A, DREWS 


New Hearts—New Faces. By Emory 
Ross and Gene Phillips. Friendship 
Press, N.Y. $2.00. 


If you are interested at all in the 
miracles which Christ is still working on 
earth by means of many big and little 
leprosaria in Africa, Indonesia, Japan, 
and India, get this book and look at the 
69 excellent photographic reproductions. 
Only 2 per cent of the world’s 7,000,000 
leprosy victims receive any sort of treat- 
ment at all, but what dedicated medical 
missionaries are doing with the new 
sulfones and other techniques is a thrill- 
ing story. Our own hospital at Ambur, 
India, is benefiting from the pioneer 
work of such men, and the leprosarium 
newly begun by our people in the Phil- 
ippines will help create, under Christ’s 
healing hand, not only new hands and 
faces but new hearts and hope. 

EK. H. MEINzEN 


Paul, the World’s First Missionary. By 
Albert N. Williams. Association 
Press. $2.00. 


This book, one of a series on Bible 
heroes, was published under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of the U.S.A. While the 
book is interesting, we regret that some 
of the most thrilling experiences of 
St. Paul are omitted and that it is foggy 
when speaking of the message which 
St. Paul proclaimed. ArtTHuR E. Grar 


Deaths 


Robert C. Steinbach (April 24, 1902, 
Baltimore, Md., to April 20, 1955, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.), son of George and Anna 
Lange Steinbach; attended Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, and Concordia Colle- 
giate Institute, Bronxville, N.Y.; grad- 
uated Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Ill, 1927. 

Called to Florida as missionary pastor 
in 1927, he helped establish St. Michael’s 
Church, Fort Myers; First Church, Clear- 
water; and Grace Church, St. Petersburg, 
of which he was pastor from 1928 until 
his death. During World War II he min- 
istered to German prisoners of war at 
MacDill and Drew Fields. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Helene Hermann, whom he married 
in 1928; and two sons: Robert H., St. Pe- 
tersburg; and Allen, Gainesville, Fla. -. 

For the funeral service April 25 in 
Grace Church, Rev. Bruce Barthol- 
omew officiated, Rev. Edmund Lammert 
preached, and President C. F. Keller- 
mann spoke for the Florida-Georgia 
District. Burial was in Memorial Park 
Cemetery, where Revs. Bruce Barthol- 
omew and Julius Walker read the com- 
mittal rites. G. E. HaceEMAN 
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Hans von Gemmingen (April 1, 1873, 
Jagstfeld, Germany, to December 13, 1955, 


Waconia, Minn.), son of Eugene and 
Aline Schroeter von Gemmingen; gradu- 
ated Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Tll., 1898. 

He held pastorates at Tampa, Kans., 
1898—1904; Linn, Kans., 1904—09; White 
City, Kans., 1909—12; Pleasant Ridge, III., 
1912—20; Whittlesey and Chelsea, Wis., 
1920—27. While at Kulm, N. Dak., he 
also served churches in Fredonia, Merri- 
court, Monango, Lehr, Ryder, and King, 
1927—43, when he retired. He was a Vis- 
itor in the former North Dakota-Mon- 
tana District and editor of its Lutheran. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Martha Schubert, whom he mar- 
ried in 1899; seven daughters: Alma 
(wife of Rev. William E.) Maas, Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Martha Hagestad, Minne- 
apolis; Hilda (wife of Rev. Rudolph R.) 


Schulz, Campbell, Minn.; Irma (wife 
of Rev. Edwin F.) Schlade, Inter- 
national Falls, Minn.; Leona Hulting, 


Minneapolis; Aline Gramith, White Bear 
Lake, Minn.; and Helen Wales, Minne- 
apolis; and a son, Erwin, St. Louis. 

The undersigned, assisted by Rev. 
Robert Heyne, conducted the funeral 
service December 16 in Trinity Church, 
Waconia. Interment was in Pleasant 
View Gardens near Minneapolis. 

JOHN W. STEHR 


August A. Fenske (April 30, 1899, 
Gaylord, Minn., to December 20, 1955, 
Port Alberni, B. C., Can.), son of Wilhelm 
and Albertina Buchs Fenske; graduated 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., 1920, 
and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1924. 

He served congregations at Alhambra, 
Alta., Can., 1924—28; Spirit River and 
Mellowdale, Alta., 1928—46; and Clover- 
dale, B.C., 1946—51, when he suffered 
a heart attack and retired. For 21 years 
he was Secretary of the Alberta and 
British Columbia District and a member 
of its Board of Directors for two years. 

His wife, the former Olga Lund, 
whom he married in 1926, died in 1945. 
Their five children survive: Frederick, 
Richard, Walter, Dorothy Schultz, and 
Clara Schopp. 

Funeral services were conducted 
December 23 in Zion Church, Clover- 
dale, by Rev. Lester H. Gierach and 
District President C. F. Baase. Inter- 
ment was at the Fraser Cemetery, New 
Westminster, B.C. FreD T. GABERT 


William F. Preuss (November 6, 1887, 
Louisville, Ky., to December 23, 1955, 
Seymour, Ind.), son of Ferdinand and 
Caroline Schultz Preuss; graduated 
Teachers’ Seminary, Addison, Ill., 1907; 
taught in Lutheran schools at Bridgeport, 
Conn., 1907—08; Louisville, Ky., 1908—14; 
Chicago, Ill, 1914—16; La Grange, IIL. 
1916—20; and Seymour (Immanuel), Ind., 
1920 until the day of his death. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Susanna Lambertus, whom he 
married in 1910; four sons: F. William, 
Jackson, Miss.; Col. Paul, USAF, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Capt. Carl, Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif.; and James; and five 
daughters: Elta Lamphier, Boston, Mass.; 
Verna Droege, Norma Kieser, Elvira, and 
Ruth Bickenheuser, all of Seymour. 

The undersigned conducted the fu- 
neral service December 26 in Immanuel 
Church, Seymour. Victor A. Mack 
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Karl J. Strasburg (October 15, 1884, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to December 27, 1955, 
Fort Wayne), son of Christopher and 
Augusta Streiber Strasburg; graduated 
Springfield Seminary, 1913. 

He was the pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Oakes, N. Dak., and Grace 
Church, Verona, N. Dak., 1913—20; Trin- 
ity, Mena, Ark., 1920—23; Immanuel, 
Campbell Hill, Ill., 1923—25; and Bethle- 
hem, Ossian, Ind., 1928—40, when he re- 
tired because of failing health. 

His wife, the former Clara Hoffman, 
whom he married in 1913, died in 1950. 

The undersigned, assisted by Rev. 
Walter M. Schoedel, conducted the fu- 
neral service December 29 in Emmanuel 
Church, Fort Wayne, and read the com- 
mittal rites in Lindenwood Cemetery. 

H. H. Backs 


Richard W. Kabelitz (December 31, 
1886, Insel Lebbin, Germany, to Jan- 
uary 8, 1956, Vincent, Iowa), son of John 
and Mathilda Krause Kabelitz; graduated 
Springfield Seminary, 1913. 

He held five pastorates in Iowa; Trin- 
ity,- Conroy, 1913—24; St. Paul’s, Del- 
aware, 1924—29; St. John’s, Fenton, 1929 
to 1944; St. John’s, Victor, 1944—47; and 
St. John’s, Vincent, 1947 until his death. 
He was a former Second Vice-President 
of the Iowa District West and Visitor of 
the Algona and Fort Dodge circuits. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Marie Schneider, whom he mar- 
ried in 1916; four sons: Richard, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Robert, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Theodore, Chicago, IIl.; and Rev. Norbert, 
Duluth, Minn.; and five daughters: Mrs. 
Myron Hanneman, Inglewood, Calif.; 
Mrs. Norbert Bangert, Redondo Beach, 
Calif.; Mrs. Harold Wrede, Ontario, Calif.; 
Mrs. W. F. Richards, Jr., Hollywood, 
Calif.; and Lois, Fort Dodge, Iowa. A son, 
Herbert, died in 1931. 

The undersigned, assisted by Revs. 
Alfred F. Rehder and Adolph Schwidder, 
conducted the funeral service January 11 
in St. John’s Church, Vincent. Rev. E. H. 
Widman, assisted by Revs. Edmund E. 
Weiss and Raymond W. Fechner, con- 
ducted a memorial service January 12 in 
Trinity Church, Cedar Rapids, and read 
the committal rites in Cedar Memorial 
Cemetery. N. E. Kasevitz 


: Martin A. Renken (March 28, 1902, 
Crete, Nebr., to January 1, 1956, Crete, 

Nebr.), son of John and Margaret Uphoff 
Renken; graduated Concordia Teachers 
College, 1925; studied at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, University of Nebraska, and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Science degree 
in Music from Concordia, Seward, 1954. 

He taught at St. John’s School, York, 
Pa., 1925—45; Zion, St.Paul, Minn., 1945 
to 1950; and served as teacher and direc- 
tor of music at Christ Church, Norfolk, 
Nebr., 1950—55. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Eleanor Moog, whom he married 
in 1933, and their son Robert. 

On the morning of January 3, Rev. 
William J. Hassold, assistant pastor of 
Christ Church, Norfolk, conducted a fu- 
neral service attended by pupils of the 
school. The undersigned conducted the 
afternoon service in Christ Church. For 
the service in Bethlehem Church, Crete, 
on January 4, Rev. C. W. Long officiated 
and the undersigned read the committal 
rites. ALBERT T. BosteL MANN 
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Carl H. Napier, Sr. (May 1, 1897, Saint 
Louis, Mo., to January 3, 1956, St. Louis), 
son of Charles and Emilie Juengel 
Napier; graduated St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., 1918, and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, 1921; M. A., Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex., 1943. 

He held pastorates in Texas at Tex- 
arkana, 1921—23; Electra, 1923—26; and 
Dallas, 1926—43; became chaplain in the 
U. S. Army and served with the 187th 
General Hospital Division in England, 
1943—46; served as vacancy and supply 
pastor in churches of St. Louis, 1946 
until his death. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Ida Ruedy, whom he married in 
1921; a son, Rev. Carl H., Jr., St. Louis; 
and two daughters: Thelma; and Virginia, 
Mrs. Herbert Kroeter, Quincy, III. 

The undersigned conducted the funeral 
service January 6 in St. Luke’s Church, 
St. Louis, and read the committal rites 
in National Cemetery, Jefferson Bar- 
racks. CLARENCE H. PETERS 


Julius G. Walker (June 10, 1887, York, 
Pa., to January 17, 1956, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.), son of Dr. Herman and Eleanore 
Melcher Walker; graduated Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, 1907, and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, 1910. 

He was pastor of Trinity Church, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., 1910—44, and Trinity 
Church, Delray Beach, Fla., 1944—54, 
when he retired. He was serving as 
interim pastor of Grace Church, St. Pe- 
tersburg, at the time of his sudden death. 
He was a former Secretary of the Eastern 
District, its Board of Trustees and Church 
Extension Board; in the Florida-Georgia 
District he was a Visitor. 

He is survived by a brother, Dr. Mar- 
tin F. Walker, Buffalo, N.Y. A sister, 
Lydia, 80, with whom Pastor Julius Wal- 
ker had made his home since 1910, pre- 
ceded him in death by 30 minutes, also 
of a heart attack. 

A memorial service for both brother 
and sister was conducted January 20 in 
Grace Church, St. Petersburg. Revs. Wal- 
ter F. Schoech and Eugene F. Helms 
officiated; the sermon was given by 
Rev. C. F. Kellermann, President of the 
Florida-Georgia District. At the double 
funeral service January 23 in St. John’s 
Church, York, Pa., the undersigned offi- 
ciated, Rev. E ert E. Plehn preached, 
President Eric ~. Malte spoke for the 
Eastern District, and Rev. S. S. Shore 
read the committal rites in Prospect Hill 
Cemetery. Enno A. ScHMOOcK 


Arthur F. Beyer (September 23, 1901, 
Detroit, Mich., to January 24, 1956, Lin- 
coln Park, Mich.),son of Julius and Anna 
Hoener Beyer; graduated Concordia Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1921, and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1925. 

He served congregations in Temple, 
Tex., 1925—26; Hillsdale, Mich., 1926 to 
1932; Fowler, Mich., 1932—43; was mis- 
sionary in the Willow Run, Mich., area, 
1943—48; and pastor of Calvary Church, 
Lincoln Park, 1948 until his death. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Viola Hansen, whom he married 
in 1927; two sons: Rev. Eugene and 
Arthur; and two daughters: Lois Drake 
and Caroline. 

Rev. Louis H. Koehler and Dr. Edwin 
T. Bernthal conducted the funeral service 
January 28 in Calvary Church, Lincoin, 
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Park, and Dr. F. A. Hertwig read the. 
committal rites at Glen Eden Memorial) 
Park. P. F. WIENEKE 


Francis W. Hyatt (August 22, 1881, | 
Kitchener, Ont., Can., to January 25, 1956, | 
Hamilton, Ont., Can.), son of Bernard | 
and Elizabeth Schmalz Hyatt; graduated 
Springfield Seminary, 1909. | 

He served for 40 years as missionary | 
and pastor in the northernmost parishes 
of Saskatchewan: Middle Lake, where he 
was installed in 1909; Cupar, 1918; 
Wordsworth, 1919; Luseland, 1926; Margo, | 
1936; and Southey, 1939. In the Man-} 
itoba-Saskatchewan District he was a 
Visitor and a member of various boards. 
After his retirement in 1949 he came to 
Ontario, where he served for a time in 
mission congregations. | 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Mary Faber, whom he married 
in 1910; six sons: Bernard, Hamilton; 
Rev. Wilfred, chaplain, U.S. Army, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Arthur, Millgrove, 
Ont.; Paul, R.C.A.F., Paris, 
Petty Officer Herman, R.C.N., Dart- 
mouth, N.S.; and Herbert, Toronto, Ont.; 
and two daughters: Ella Weybrecht, 
Luseland; Esther Stitt, Ridgetown, N.S. 

The undersigned conducted the fu- 
neral service January 28 in Redeemer 
Church, Hamilton. Rev. Arthur Eissfeldt 
preached, and President W. O. Rathke 
spoke for the Ontario District. | 

Maynarp F. Potitex 


Dr. Paul F. Koehneke, professor, Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, died Febru-_ 
ary 15. 


Amouncements 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATE 


Ordained and installed: 


Lasky, Dale, Good Shepherd, Hamden, Conn., 
by Theodore Thormahlen, Feb. 12. 


PASTORS 
Commissioned: 


Kuebler, Karl E., as institutional chaplain of 
the Metropolitan Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, New York, N.Y., in Good Shep- 
herd, Plainview, L.I., N. Y., by Victor G.}) 
Albers, Feb. 12. | 


Installed: | 


Barth, Karl L., St. Paul, West Allis, Wis., by 
G. Chr. Barth, Feb. 12. H 
Bauer, Luther G., St.Paul, Havre; St. John, # 
Rudyard, Mont., by E. T. Leckband, Feb. 12. 
Bergmann, Paul G., St. Paul, near Luxemburg, 
Wis., by Paul Schedler, Feb. 12. ; 
Crook, Norris C., St.John, Elyria, Ohio, by 
Rudolph C. Brandt, Feb. 5. : 
Dahms, Julius E., Zion, Lew 
Arthur H. Drevlow, Feb. 5 a | 
Fenske, Leo J., Trinity, Pueblo, Colo., by E. % 
Riske, Feb. 5. ’ | 
Goehring, Charles N., St.Paul, Long Beach 
(Los Altos), Calif., by N. C. Mueller, 
eb. 12. 
Hennig, John F., St. John, Fort Collins, Colo., 
by Osborn J. Reeb, Feb. 5. 
Kaestner, Harold, St.Paul, Kingsville, Tex., 9} 
Py T. H. Graalmann, Feb. 12. j 
Kath, Gerald L., First English, poe Minn., § 


isville, Minn., by 


by O. J. Wendling, Feb. 12. 

Ledebuhr, Arthur A., Faith, Kinston, N.C. 
Trinity, Washington, N.C., by Edgar C 
Rakow, 5, P 

Lennon, Lee, Faith, Ottawa, Kans., by B. J 
Loesel, Jan. 29. 
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Itke, Carl F., St. Paul, Manawa, Wis., by 
oyd H. Goetz, Feb. 5. 
itke, Walter A., Immanuel, Sandy, Oreg., 


21 pews, 9 feet long, available for draying 
and freight charges. — Trinity LUTHERAN 
CuurcH, Rev. Edw. C. Schmidt, 706 N. Grant 


Folkers, Chaplain (Capt.) Norman G., 
Hq. 10th Air Div. (Defense) APO 942, 
Seattle, Wash. 


, Fred W. Behrmann, Jr., Feb. 12. 
er, Otto D., Trinity, Appleton City, Mo., 
’ George Jagels, Feb. 12. 
lot, Orville, St. John, Red Lake Falls; Re- 
emer, Plummer, by Walter P. Clausen, 
in. 29; Immanuel, Wylie, Minn., by Walter 
annemann, Feb. 5. 

St. John, 


rer, Alfred F., Lincolnville, 


ans., by Martin Mappes, Feb. 12. 
waldt, Henry A., Our Redeemer, St. Louis, 
o., by Henry E. Dederer, Feb. 5. 
shoel, Myles C., Mount Calvary, Estes 


ark, Colo., by E. F. Loessel, Feb. 5. 

flow, August, assistant pastor, Immanuel, 
livette, St.Louis, Co. Mo., by Walter J. 
offmann, Jan. 22. 

ner, Herman H., St. James, near Shawano, 
is., by W. A. Uttech, Feb. 12. 

felmann, Martin H., Danville Congrega- 
on, Danville, Calif., by O. R. Janke, Feb. 5. 


ducted: 


ler, Theodore, Concordia Teachers Col- 
ge, Seward, Nebr., by Pres. Paul A. Zim- 
erman, Jan. 31. 


TEACHERS 


urman, Vernon H., Zion, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
, Paul L. Dannenfeldt, Jan. 29. 

rs, William J., Immanuel (South), Chi- 
go, Ill., by Henry W. C. Luedke, Feb. 5. 
n, W. J., Mount Calvary, Fort Wayne, 
d., by H. H. Backs, Sept. 18, 1955. 

ike, William H., Concordia, Columbus, 
iio, by Paul F. Hutchinson, Oct. 30, 1955. 
., Frederick, Ascension, St. Louis, Mo., as 
itor of school materials, by Dr. C. Thomas 
itz, Feb. 5. 

ort, Irwin T., Bethesda, Chicago, Ill., by 
‘ank P. Wittmer, Oct. 16, 1955. 

er, Leonard, St. Paul, New Boston, Mich., 
‘ Walter L. Gienapp, July 31, 1955. 


TEACHER 
ymmissioned: 


hell, Nora, Luther-Tyndale Memorial, 
mdon, England, as teacher in Concordia 
igh School, Vadakangulam, Nagercoil Dis- 
ict, India, by Rev. N. E. Nagel. 


Official Notices 


2v. Lawrence W. Brandt, Salt Lake City, 
1, has been appointed Visitor of the Utah 
uit to replace Rev. J. F. Hennig, who has 
pted a call into another circuit. — HER- 
H. Hewtipuscu, President, Colorado Dis- 


vy. Wilbur C. Franzmeier, Power, was 
inted Visitor of the Central Circuit to 
ace Rev. Eugene Eckhardt, who accepted 
ll into the South Dakota District. — PAuL 
‘REIBURGER, President, Montana District. 


ice Anent Travel to the Convention 


flantic, Eastern, and Southern Clergy Cer- 
ites will be valid beginning June 4 up to 
including June 28 for round-trip tickets 
st. Paul, Minn. Cost of tickets for the 
id trip will be based on the one-way first- 
; fare. Clergy-certificate holders in At- 
c, Eastern, and Southern areas need not 
hase an additional Western Clergy Cer- 
ite. Pastors who plan to use railroad 
el to the convention at St. Paul ought to 

for clergy certificates now. Application 
by ought to be available in all ticket 
2s. If not available, write to The Lutheran 
rch — Missouri Synod, Transportation De- 
ment, Room 713 — 77 West Washington St., 
ago 2, Ill. —M. Prenver, General Trans- 
ation Secretary. 


Notices 


1e «©1956 Lutheran Laymen’s’ League 
ype-Holy Land Tour will depart from 
rnational Airport, New York, July 11 and 
rn August 18. The tour will visit England, 
ice, Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
1, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Germany, 
and. Extended stay in Europe can be 
nged. For details, write LLL OFrrice, 3558 
efferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

nyone knowing the whereabouts of Ed- 
1 Ludwig Wilke or his wife Lydia Kirsch 
e, living in North Dakota some 30 years 
please contact Rev. MELvin BITTER, Prince 
yee patapmes Church, Box 59, Center- 
, Calif. 


., Available 


uir of silver candlesticks (single) and 
ice to give or lend to mission congrega~ 
_— REv. Joun T. KEEKLEY, Sisseton, S. Dak. 
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St., Lexington, Nebr. 


36 usable old-style open-front desks for 
available free to any school 
which needs them.—Epwarp WEERTS, Prin- 


Grades 4—8, 
cipal, Lakefield, Minn. 


Pulpit, altar, baptismal font, white — free 
to any church which can use them. Write: 


First Ev. LuTHERAN CHURCH, Wiota, Iowa. 


Nominating Committee 
St. Paul Convention 


In accordance with synodical Hand- 
book directive 2.141: “The names of the 
members of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions shall be published four months 
before each convention of Synod, and all 
members and congregations of Synod 
shall be invited to suggest to the com- 
mittee the names of suitable candidates 
for the various offices, with reasons for 
such suggestions,” the Selection Com- 
mittee elected at the Houston Convention 
has chosen the following persons from 
the list of delegates for the 1956 
St. Paul Convention to serve as the 
Nominating Committee: 


Pastors 


Rev. Theodore E. Dorpat, Spokane, Wash. 
(Northwest) 
Rev. Ervin R. Lemke, Green Bay, Wis. 
(North Wisconsin) 
Rev. Otto W. Toelke, 
(Central) 

Rev. Arthur W. Clausing, 
Conn. (Atlantic) 

Rev. Harlan J. Hartner, Mission, Kans. 
(Kansas) 

Rev. Carl Dallas, 
(Texas) 

Rev. Herbert E. Plehn, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Eastern) 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Stamford, 


A. Gaertner, Tex. 


Teachers 


Edgar C. Brommer, San Jose, Calif. 
(California and Nevada) 
Theodore Markworth, Des Plaines, II. 
(Northern Illinois) 
Walter G. Brase, Brighton, Colo. (Colo- 
rado) 
Laymen 


Wallace Fleming, Detroit, Mich. (Michi- 
gan) 

Berman Smith, Conover, N.C. (South- 
eastern) 

Herbert J. Woock, Arcadia, Calif. (South- 
ern California) 

Dr. -Otto F. Dierker, 
(South Wisconsin) 


Paul J. Friedrich, St. Louis, Mo. (West- 
ern) 


Watertown, Wis. 


Alternate Pastors 


Rev. Karl H. Maier, 
(Southeastern) 

Rev. Walter W. Ejifert, Rochester, Minn. 
(Minnesota) 

Rev. Elmer E. Greene, West Bend, Iowa 
(Iowa West) 


Alternate Teachers 


Waynesboro, Va. 


Henry Rommelmann, Wis. 
(South Wisconsin) 
Reinhold P. Ruehs, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Texas) 
Alternate Laymen 


Thomas Bean, New Orleans, La. (South- 
ern) 

Dr. C. J. Verges, Norfolk, Nebr. (North- 
ern Nebraska) 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 
C. W. Berner, Chairman 
WALTER REDEKER, Secretary 


Sheboygan, 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Arft, Jordan E., 2306 State St., Alton, Ill. 
Barlag, Roy O., 2615 Morrow, Waco, Tex. 
Bergmann, Mark, 919 Allen St., 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Birnbaum, Chaplain (1st Lt.) Leon L., 
AO 2255017, Hq. Sq. Sec. 7272 Air Base 
Wing, APO 231 New York, N. Y. 
Eckhardt, Eugene L., Box 476, 
Wagner, S. Dak. 
Ertman, Charles L., 140 E. Prospect Ave., 
Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Fricke, Chaplain Robert W., Box 94, 
Carswell AF Base, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Gesch, William C., 1688 Elaine St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

Gieseke, Harold J., 140 E. 56th St., 
Tacoma 4, Wash. 

Grimm, Chaplain Herman J. C., 
84th Fighter Group (AD), Geiger Field, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Heimsoth, Arnold E., 6281 E. 65th Ave., 
Derby, Colo. 

Heinicke, Chaplain Martin W., 1628 W. Lake, 
Sammamish, Bellevue, Wash. 

Hennig, John F., 305 Elizabeth St., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Heuer, Chaplain (Col.) Herman H., 
Office of the Chaplain, Hq. Ry. Comm., 
APO 331, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hummel, Horace D., 6317 Southwood, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Jank, Chaplain Max T., 
363d Start. Recon. Wing, Shaw AFB, S. C. 

Kath, Gerald L., Dorset, Minn. 

Kebschull, Gustav O., Chester, Nebr. 

Kern, Val., em., 1226 W. Rancho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Krieger, Herbert J., 114 S. Seventh, 
Zanesville, Ohio 

Ledebuhr, Arthur A., 2039 Rozzels Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Lichtsinn, Edmund W., 1221 N. 15th St., 
Noblesville, Ind. 

Mather, Elwood E., Jr., 1001 E. Hutchison St., 
Beeville, Tex. 

Messerschmidt, Lester, 6525 San Bonita, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Meyer, Carl S., Office: Concordia Seminary; 
Res.: 3 Seminary Terr., Clayton 5, Mo. 

Meyer, Otto D., 308 E. First St., 
Appleton City, Mo. 

Moellering, Ralph L., 1129 S. Ashland, 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Natzke, Norman F., 428 Strong St., 
Brighton, Colo. 

Poellot, Orville C., Red Lake Falls, Minn. 

Prifogle, Mitchell J., 8955 E. Hershey St., 
Rosemead, Calif. 

Sander, A. Robert, c. 7. m., 126 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. 

Schmidt, Carl F., Jr., 4618 Libbey Lane, 
Houston 18, Tex. 

Schwehn, Hartwig, M., 4607 Lafayette Esp., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Senne, A. B., 1307 Fourth St., 
Wamego, Kans. 

Sylvester, Helmuth, 1628 St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Taylor, Chaplain George O., 
11th Air-borne Med. Bn., APO 29, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tuschling, Charles F., 
Office: Valparaiso University; 
Res.: 808 Chicago St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Young, Rufus L., Box 907, Littlefield, Tex. 


Teachers: 


Fischer, David P., 1219 Holly Hills, 
St. Louis 11, Mo. 

Fischer, Louis W., 3430 Harrison, 
Denver 5, Colo. 

siirsch, Ivan A., 1305 Linder, 
Houston 22, Tex. 

Kohtz, Erwin G., 107 W. 15th, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Krull, Karl, 519 N. Second Ave., 
Cedarburg, Wis. 

Mathwich, Richard J., 315 W. Seventh St., 
The Dalles, Oreg. 

Maurer, Albert V., 1119 Bonnie Brae, 
River Forest, Il. 

Reith, James W., 3815 E. Indian School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sagehorn, Donald J., 1006 Fleming, 
Key West, Fla. 

Twenhafel, Gustav W., 510 E. Mary St., 
Austin 4, Tex. 

Weiss, Fred G., 18304 Grayfield, 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


Notice 


Articles, church news, announce- 
ments, obituaries, intended for publica- 
tion in the LuTHERAN WuitTNEss, books 
for review, and general correspondence 
should be addressed to the Editorial Of- 


fice, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Reports of ordinations, installations, 
dedications, anniversaries, and changes 
of address of pastors and _teachers 
should be sent to the Statistical Bureau, 
Lutheran Building, 210 North Broad- 
way, St.Louis 2, Mo. 
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Wrong to drink? 


Facing retirement? 


Can you ever join a lodge? 


SSS sll Sees 
Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Feel like a social misfit? — 


Choosing a career 


Difficult to talk about Jesus 


Wife or husband non-Christian? 


All 17 tracts are yours — for only $1.00, postpaid. If purchased individually, these tracts 
would cost you $1.53. This special money-saving offer closes May 15, 1956. Order Tract 


Set No. 10W1156. 


THE WINDOW 


By H. W. Gockel. Useful packet of 11 original and timely 
tracts, each only two pages long. Attractively illustrated. 
20 cents. No. 10W212. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF USEFUL LIVING 


Suggestions to make the “golden years,” 65 and over, fruit- 
ful and happy. 12 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W196. 


I HAVE A STORY TO TELL 


The “how to” of personal evangelism. 12 pages. 10 cents. 
No. 10W198. 


THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU 


By Alfred Klausler. Young people, especially those about 
to graduate and those unhappy with their work, will 
appreciate these pointers on finding and preparing for 
a career. Discusses the duty and joy of work; the goals 
to seek; standards of selections, plus a review of job oppor- 
tunities in the church. 23 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W200. 


WHY WAS I BORN? 


By Elmer Kettner. Reveals man’s first responsibility to 
God and shows how it affects his entire outlook on life. 


- 12 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W201. 


GOD’S VERDICT — NOT GUILTY 


By Alfred Doerffler. The Court of God tries the soul 
of man in this unusual explanation of fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines. 12 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W202. 


WHAT I OWE MY PARENTS 


By Paul G. Hansen. A 16-year-old who is “too inde- 
pendent” asks her pastor to explain obedience — learns the 
three basic debts she owes — and resolves to let the Bible 
be her guide. Practical, well-written and true to life. 
18 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W208. 


WHY CONFIRMATION? 


By Herbert C. Meyer. Excellent for prospective members 
—parents with children in. Sunday school. 11 pages, 
10 cents. No. 10W204. 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send me, post- 


paid, TRACT SET NO. 10-1156. I understand this 
special offer closes May 15, 1956. 


WITNESS WHERE YOU ARE 


Shows how to make the most of casual opportunities to 
talk about Jesus. 10 cents. No. 10W206. 


SO YOU DRINK? 


Cleverly illustrated folder showing the dangers of drink, 
and what to do about it. 4 cents. No. 10W207. 


WHEN YOU PRAY, SAY 


By Alfred Doerffler. Step by step explanation of the mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. 15 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W205. 


TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN? 


By Roland Seboldt. A conversational discussion of the 
lodge, with a helpful checklist of questions and comparisons 
to make before affiliating with fraternal organizations. 
23 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W215. 


BIBLE STUDY IN AN H-BOMB WORLD 


By Walter Riess. Five reasons why you and your family 
need Bible study, at home and in a church Bible class. 
10 cents. No. 10W214. 


YOU CAN’T WITNESS? 


Cartoon illustrations clearly show that you can talk about 
Jesus if you let it come out naturally. 8 pages. 4 cents. 
No. 10W209. 


MEALTIME PRAYERS 


Table prayers before and after meals, plus eight especially 
for children. 5 cents. No. 10W203. 


BALANCED LIVING 


By Edward Jenne. Personality problems discussed and sug- 
gestions given on the basis of Bible truths. 
10 cents. No. 10W211. 


SUPPOSE IT’S TRUE! rant 


By H. W. Gockel. A logical, well-written survey of funda-_ *==— 


mental Christian doctrine, especially for the self-assure 
unbeliever. 23 pages. 10 cents. No. 10W210. 


FOR CONCISE BIBLE-BASED HELP ON THESE QUESTIONS - 
AND MANY MORE — USE THESE ECONOMICAL NEW TRACT 
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